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A PERFECT SAVAGE, 





BY MARY E. CLARKE, cite @ 


“Eta, read this,” said Mr. Clarkson, telling § § nap on the sofa, aunt Lizzie was knitting, and 
a letter to his daughter, as he came into the : : ; Ella reading, when the parlor door’ opefed, and 
toom where she sat sewing. $ S tall, ‘very tall figuré, filled the vatatdd' space. 

Like a dutiful daughter she obeyed. sels Me. Clarksén' here?” A deep, not un- 

“Well, papa, the spare room is ready. When : musical ‘voice asking this question roused the 
willie come?’” ' $sleéping man, who sat up and looked at the 

/ “Tonight. He will stay two or three months. ‘ 
Idon’t suppose it will be very pleasant, dear; but : «Tam Lionel Boyd, sir.” 
as he is my: cousin Tom’s only: child, I can § “And heartily welcome here!’ said Mr. 
scarcely refuse to. reseive him, as‘ a visitor, ; * Clarkson, grasping his hands. “Ela; my dear, 
fore short-time.” N S your’ cousin. Lizzie, you rementber Lionel’s 

» "Where is Serimptown; father?” said Ella, } father?” 

Wferring to the date of the letter. g Probably if the choice had been offered him, 

“Tn Washington Territory. Poor Toni, after § Lionel would rather have faced a loaded cannon 
bis-wife died, became a perfect Timon, and re- $ S than the two graceful, elegantly dressed ladies 
wlved-to avoid all intercourse with humanity. { who now greeted him; ‘but he bowed silently, 
He'took Lionel, this boy, with him, and emi-: ‘and then turning his back on both, sat down 
grated: to the far ‘West. He gave no onehis; beside Mr. Clarkson; aunt Lizzie arched her 
address; wrote. no word home; and this letter, ‘ eyebrows, Ella shruggéd her shoulders, and 
communicating the news of his death; and his‘; ‘then with one exchanged glance they resumed 
ton's Wish to see something of city life, is the ; their seats. 
frst -liave heard of him for eighteen years.” e Ella’s thoughts ran something in this style: 

' “How old is my cousin ?”’ $ ‘“‘H’m, manners are scarce in Crimptown, 

“Let me see! Lionel must be nearly thirty.” ; so are tailors, I guess. Light great-coat coming 

“And has lived all his life at Scrimptown ?” to his heels, twenty years old if it’s a day; and 
_“Sinée: he: was tem or twelve years old. I: where did the animal get that hat hée keeps on 
expect: he is a perfect savage, my love: but we : to show its beauty I presume? What boots! 
must be hospitable for poor Tom’s sake. He: ; ; Brown as an Indiaw. “A perfect savage! I'll 
Wasiny classmate. Dear, dear! how time flies! : ; go make him talk. ‘Cousin Lionel!” she said, 
Is dinter ready, Ella?” s aloud. 

:“There’s the bell, now,” said tle little House- : ° Phe young man started as if she had fired a 
keeper, laying aside her work; and the father } pistol at his ear, and turned his chair to face 
and daughter left the room. her, with a jerk’ that almost upset the young 

“Aunt Lizzie,” said Ella, as they met an ; lady's gravity. 
elderly lady in the hall, “we expect a visitor } “Ma’am!” 

‘onight. A young gentleman, auntie. Trim: ‘I hope you had a pleasant journey.” 
‘? your best cap, auntie, to set at him.” “Cold, ma’am, awful!” 

'*Tom Boyd’s son,” said Mr. Clarkson, hand- “TI have noticed that it is apt to be so in 
ing her the letter. January.” 

“Tom dead! Poor fellow! Well, Lionel was “It is in our parts, ma’am!” 

y Surety boy.” “What shall I say now?” thought Ella. “How 

‘Dinner over, Mr. Clarkson was enjoying his } the man stares!” 
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254 A PERFECT SAVAGE. 

A sudden jerk of her cousin’s chair back to ? him than if he lived at the North Pole. fies 
its first position, made the muscles round her $ as mute as a fish; not a compliment salt 6 re 
mouth so rebellious that she was glad he did 3 if we sit together for hours, except oi ee 
loci ti tediealae ae sueceeded 2 nig 3 -y ma’am, as if J were his grandmother,” ’ 
pared 2 g 4 we young man’s con- } Cousin Ella! 
me ey a soy ut a awkward bashful- : The deep, grave tones were close beside her, 
s. — _ rem the chat, made } She started up, for in her cousin’s face was 
athena See > lloarag and em- no sign of Se fee no awkwardness in his 

ain him. $ position, only a sad earnestness. 

Tea time was still worse. The useful hat was 3.44] din the bearer of news that will pain you,” 
ee — a a mes a — : agen os hands prisoned her little eats 

> , like Dickens’ Captain} as he put her gently in her chair again, and 
mn Ba 8 ou 
IG getters — it — : paola her. “I _ because I am, I feel, 
by very long, and: a er messenger than one of y , 
curled almost like a girl’s in his neck; he wars S clerks!” . sept ogc 
a@ heavy beard and moustache, through which § “Father!” 
ven of white, even bape appeared ; his eyes, ; ‘‘Has had a bad fall, cousin. No, you cannot 
pec bie em , — large and arpa baw He will be here immediately. I will not 
. was a fine specimen of a : deceive you; he is very much injured.” 
handsome Western man; but his old-fashioned,: «‘How?” 4 , 
ill-fitting clothes, his extreme bashfulness and : ‘‘He slipped on the ice, at the head of a flight 
ludicrous terror of Ella and her aunt made his $ of steps. A carriage stopped! He is here. Will 
emotions constrained; and he seemed to Ella to $ you have his room ready when I come?” 
Pe int? og oe —e feet, had much pe var he gave her something to do, for she 
e owner’s way. e* threw off the faintness of terror and tt 
stirred his tea with all the energy necessary to : her father’s room. Her cousin came eal 
dig a well, and then swallowed it scalding hot ; in his strong arms he held her dear father, who 
of.ne? cant -: Sane ga on 5 9 ; na Ella as Lionel placed him gently upon 
n, an en 3 the bed. 
put that article into his pocket. Ella’s inquiries ; A week of pain followed the fall—cruel, 
and offers to serve him with the food before him ‘ agonizing pain, and the cousins were constant 
were the occasion of such a deluge of crimson ; watchers. In the earnest desire to be useful, 
over his face, and sueh nervous jerking move- : Lionel forgot to be bashful; and many a tear of 
ments, that finally, in sheer pity, she left him : tenderness started to the father’s eyes, as he 
to her father. ; $ saw the strong man’s care for the little nurse. 

Days glided into weeks. At Mr. Clarkson’s ; Every hour found him at his post, now altering 
sled tae posi al — _ te oe ; the rr position, now gently, tenderly com- 

ilor; bu a <forting t le girl. that d ’s skill 

made no progress in her endeavors topless him ; nn aie See iseds we oe Hila 
at his ease, He went out with her father every $ had the agony of an orphan’s grief to bear. It 
day, and she soon heard of his investing large ; was a eee blow and on unendurable. 
sums of money in different business concerns, : For weeks she was in a state of entire apathy, 
=< his intelligence, and shrewd, % wide : smiling sadly when she found the traces of her 
—s phe ap ent = ? en ; — care at every step, but pining, sinking 
? ned with grave atten-{ under her grief. Another blow fell, but it 

he but ie a pig Se comment could she win; roused instead of crushing her. Her father's 

e propo introduce him to her friends: affairs were found to be in a complicated state, 
seemed to it agg him with terror; and ; and the knot was finally unraveled only to show 
one evening, when she gave a party, he van- : that he died penniless. 
ished, and was not seen till morning, when he : **A teacher, Ella?” 

— found sereet ye oe fast asleep in} ‘Yes, cousin, I am sure of my music and 

e summer-house in the garden. German.” 

‘* Bother the man!” muttered the little beauty, ‘But—I—it may be premature, Ella. I did 
as she eat, _ dey, turning the leaves of some? not mean to say anything now—while—trouble 
shapes» hate t get uP of ay head. } —I know I am an uncouth savage, not fit for 

e a for one whole month actually 3 such a dainty darling—I mean—I——” 
in the house with me, and I know no more about: Crimson and confused he stood after this 
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A DAY DREAM.—“SHE DIED.” 255 
a ioe ot sinliniinscnnnenaniea nba annannanennnaneabnnpnnnnnnmennetunentbetan 
gloquent address, and, strange to stay, her Ella and go shares,” said aunt Lizzie, from the 
i . 2 . 
color and embarrassment equaled his own. 3 other side of the room. 

“Ella!” $ Just so!” said the Western man, emphati- 
“Yes.” ; cally; and he took the little figure to his broad 
: 
s 
; 








«IT am rich—I mean poor if you will let me; breast, where the poor sorrowful head rested 
give you—I mean——” content to find its home with THE PERFECT 


“You mean that you would like to marry * SAVAGE. 
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A DAY DREAM. 
BY SYLVIA A. LAWSON. 


Gray clouds are drawn across the sky, : I have gazed long on this pictured face, 
The winds are lone to-day, And gazing there I dream 
Iheed them not, as dreamily Till what the golden sunbeams traced 
My wayward spirit strays; A breathing soul doth seem; 
I hold within my hand a gem Wherein by those dark and dreamy eyes 
Which sunny pencils drew, That upward gaze on me, 
While busy fancy crowds my brain I know a shadowy fountain lies 
With thoughts of every hue; Deep as the Tropic.sea; 
And the hours go on, And a dream sweeps on 
And the sun creeps down With the lone winds’ moan, 
Under the folds of gray; And Fancy hence doth bear, 
Yet the sweet content, While these glorious eyes, 
With the strong peace blent, Like the starlit skies, 
Passeth not with them away, A sweet smile seem to wear, 


A charm lies in this quiet face 
Whereon I feast mine eyes, 
My words the spell can never traco 
Which deep within it lies; 
The bearded lip, the firm, proud mouth, 
The forehead’s clear, wide swell; 
The noble head, with dark brown wealth, 
The sunbeams traced them well; 
And it seemeth now And the sweet content, 
*Neath that clear, wide brow, Which with peace is blent, 
The eyes were searching mine, Perchance will come again, 
And I turn away And the world below 
From the burning ray With soft light glow, 
Only to look again. Like sunshine after rain! 


This living face I may not see 
On earth, yet Memory will 

Trace, with her subtle imagery, 
This semblance on her walls; 

And when in dreamy days she turns 
And gilds her treasures o’er, 

This will she wrap in golden haze 
As sunshine wraps the shore; 
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“SHE DIED.” 
BY MARIAN WINSLOW. 


Yes, clasp her waxen finger-tips And they and she have both found rest 
And lay her on her side; Since she died! 
we eet onile was on her lips When you were gone her cheek grew white; 
on she died! “There’s nothing left,” she sighed; 
Draw close that blind, the garish light Her blue eye lost its azure light, 
Mocks with its streaming tide; And she died! 
Sag ihe Lee + ens beg Oh! ‘tis too late to mourn your sin 
ovbarin And curse your cruel pride, 
Pve strewn them thick around her bed, You'd give your life one word to win; 
And on her shroud beside; But she died! 
Those 
“~4 air con a saneinarteane There—if you want to kiss her brow, 
. (How swift life’s moments glide!) 


Withered! Ah! well, ’tis for the best, They’re bringing in the coffin now, 
Pale roses were her pride! Ah! she died! 








THE VOLUNTEER’S WIFE. 
BY CARRY STANLEY. 


Tus winter of 1860-61 will be long remem- ; private carriages, from public vehicles; old 
bered by our laboring classes. They were just ; men and little boys alike wore the sacred ‘red, 
beginning to rise again after the depression of N white, and blue;” and dainty ladies appeared 
’57, and to say that ‘such times could not re-}in the colors. The ‘Star Spangled Banner” 
turn,” when all at once the panic seized our $ was sung in parlors; at the corners of the 
business circles. The great wheels of our fac-: street; at the opera, when the people rose from 
tories ceased in their noisy whirl, and ‘*> ham-; pit to dome at the first notes, breathless, re- 
mers of our foundries were stilled. I.en who $ verent, till the flags floated. down, and then 
had been hurrying to and fro, buying and sell-{ such applause went through the house at the 
ing, stopped im their haste, looked each other} sight as will never be forgotten. These were 
in the face, appalled, and asked where it would § demonstrations in which every one partook; 
all end.. Aye, worse than that, for these had, : but unquiet sleepers awoke with a thrill of fear, 
perhaps, only to relinquish some accustomed ; in the dead of the night, at the unaccustomed 
luxury; but there were other men, without solemn tramp of great bodies of men, who passed 
capital, men dependant upon the labor of their { in long columns through the still streets, walk- 
hands and the sweat of their brow for the bread $ ing as with one step, keeping a most ominous 
to feed their families; these looked in the faces 3 silence. 
of wives and children, and also asked, ‘Where; Many a wife and mother, in the laboring 
will it all end?” All winter long, these men: classes, held fearful watches on these nights. 
were making strange acquaintance with Want; ? To them, poor souls! their country was an ab- 
the mere cessation of accustomed labor would : straction, their husbands and sons the only 
of itself have been depressing; but now fire was } reality. 
wanted, clothing was wanted, food was wanted, 3 ‘‘What if he’s listed!” white lips had mur- 
which could not be supplied, while great strong } mured, as hour after hour passed on, and he 
hands, and willing hearts, were forced to be $ had not come. 
idle. People talked of better times in the spring, In a small, tidy room, a pale, anxious looking 
and the poor waited and hoped; but the spring ; woman sat waiting. She would sew by fits; 
came, but not better times. At last, on the § then glancing toward the trundle-bed, where a 
twentieth of April, a gloom fell on the city like little boy slept, she would cautiously raise the 
a great pall. It seemed, as one looked at the } window, as if fearful of disturbing him, and 
wan faces and staid steps of the people, as if; gaze wistfully up and down the street. Pre- 
the heart of the nation had ceased to beat; < sently a well known step was heard throogh 
Sumter was taken; the great republic, which § sthe quiet of the night; then it ascended the 
her true sons had so loved, seemed to. be in her $ : stairs, and Margaret Campbell laughed at her- 
death-throes, and ‘‘men’s hearts failed them for § self for having felt so worried. 
fear.” But that great heart had not stopped: $ But there was a troubled loek on the face of 
for a t only it d to stand still; then, : the husband as he entered the room, which the 
with one great bound, such a life-current was : wife soon saw. 
sent through all the sturdy frame, as made it: “Oh! George, you hayen’t——” she said; it 
seem immortal. Men, who yesterday despaired, § $ was all she could say, then burst into tears. 
to-day rose up and said, ‘Our great mother has$ ‘It was the best I could do for you and 
need of these strong arms;” and hunger and $ 3 Georgie, Margaret,” was the reply. “There is 
want were forgotten in their love for their; no chance for getting work I don’t know when; 
country. America may probably never see such } and you'll be taken care of as volunteer's 
days again, as those few following the fall of wife, besides getting my pay. God knows I 
Fort Sumter. Streets were crowded with the } don’t want to leaye you, wife, but we'll all 
populace hurrying to and fro; the city was starve together here; and these great strong 
filled with a low murmur, like the under-tone of $ arms may do some good for the old stars and 
the oma, Sean waved from every window, from } stripes yet.” 














257 
“Qh! George, what do I care about the stars} The armory of George’s company presented 
and stripes? Ill never see you again, I know; }a curious enough sight that bright May day; 
and then I’ll die, and Georgie be left an orphan.” ; pnly such a sight, though, as all other armories 
At this terrible view of the case, even the } presented on like occasions. Some of the men 
yolunteer, secretly thirsting for action and ‘ were eager for the fray, boisterous, loudly 
glory, looked dismayed. ‘hoping they would soon have a chance at the 
It had been a hard winter for George Camp- ‘enemy; others sat apathetically watching the 
pell’s family. Late in the fall he had found ' pranks and practical jokes of the younger part 





Ir 





himself without employment: a wife and child : 
io be supported, and no use to be made of } 
his stalwart frame. The money which he had : 
laid by for & “rainy day,” was gradually con- 
gamed, with all their economy. Margaret had ; 


of the company; whilst others again drew off 
to quiet corners to take leave of mothers, wives, 
and sweet-hearts. Many a brawny fellow picked 
up his child and pretended to play and fondle 
with it, in order to thrust his eyes, filled with 


kept herself in pin-money, and dressed Georgie, } tears, down among the curls, as he hoped un- 
and, on anniversaries, made little presents to} suspected; many a kiss was given by lips that 
het husband, by working for a hatter. But hats ; were more used to cursing, as softer feelings 
were a luxury, which it would not do to renew } than had been known for a long time stirred 
ioo ‘often now; the business became dull, and | the heart; many a horny hand dried the eyes 


she lost her work. 
Ever since the call for volunteers had been 
made, George Campbell had had vague notions 


of enlisting. No work offered; the tidy little : 


house had been exchanged for a single room; 


all superfluities had been sold, and the leather | 
purse in his pocket rung with an empty sound. | 
The husband well knew the tears he would have | 


to encounter from his wife, and long held back; 


but as day by day passed, and his loathing for ; 


this life of inaction increased, he determined to 
take the step without consulting her, and then 
getover the trial as best he could. 

Margaret gradually became more reconciled 
to the idea. George’s consolatory remark, 
“Our sergeant says that not more’n one man in 
tix hundred gets killed, and I’m not likely to 
be the man, you know, wife,” had a wonderful 
effect. 


Then, too, the popular enthusiasm was run- } 
Ring so high, that to be the wife or the mother ' 


of & volunteer was a kind of patent of nobility 
in her set, and Margaret, little woman, was not 
Without her harmless vanities. And she even 
laughed, and took a walk, hanging on her hus- 


band’s arm, with Georgie by her side, late one | 


afternoon, when she knew that all the gossips 


Would be at the doors and windows, when 
George first made his appearance in his new ‘ 


uniform. 

The well-worn leather purse had been handed 
over to Margaret’s keeping, as the time for de- 
parture drew nigh; and she had counted over 
and over again the little remaining silver, eke- 
ing"it out as best she could, denying herself 
almost the necessaries of life to supply her hus- 
band and child, and to save enough to put some 
hice little tit-bit in the haversack, the day of 
the march. 


! of sobbing wives with faded old cotton hand- 
‘ kerchiefs. Arms were slipped around the waists 
‘of pretty girls by hopeful lovers; daguerreo- 
types and locks of hair were exchanged; and 
‘the whole company sent forth by the women, 
with prayers and hopes, and the certainty that 
each particular man was a hero. 

“Only three months, little woman-—that soon 
: passes, you know—and, maybe, I'll come back 
a@ captain, or something—there’s no telling. 
‘Take care of Georgie, and don’t let him forget 
‘his papa,” said George Campbell, as he put his 
boy down on the floor. 
’ Margaret sobbed and sobbed, but could not 
\ answer. She only leaned against the strong 
; frame of her husband, who suddenly took both 
‘ herself and the boy in his arms together, gave 
\ them an embrace and a kiss, and then disap- 
‘ peared to join the ranks. 

For two or three days Margaret seemed 
: stunned. She was not self-reliant, and now 
‘she constantly felt the need of her husband, 
; wanting to consult him in matters she would 
not have thought of had he been there. Then, 
‘as she grew more accustomed to her situation, 
she would borrow newspapers, and eagerly ask 
if there were any news of ‘‘the Seventy-first.” 
Or, if her old employer had given her a hat or 
so to line and bind, she would feel rich enough 
} to buy a paper for herself, for two or three 
‘days. If, by any chance, “the Seventy-first” 
‘was mentioned, if it was only a change of 
‘camp, or being furnished with new arms, she 
would cut the article out and lay it by with her 
‘ marriage-certificate and other little valuables, 
‘and her husband’s occasional letters were first 
read to admiring friends and acquaintances, and 
: then placed with them. 

“And so the time wore on. 


5 


Margaret was 
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dreadfully neen, but she could yet have her ; fatherless, and, for days, seca, caring a 
room, and get food, at a grocer’s close by, on § ; ’ the desolate widow. 

credit; for she was known to be an upright 3 3 At last she began to look her future in the 
woman, and that she would discharge the debt : face, and thought she saw nothing but starva- 
as soon as the volunteers were paid off. And} tion before her. 

a happy day it was for her when George sent} She had hoarded the money sent by George 
her his pay. She rushed down to her landlord $ with miserly care; but it was nearly gone. She 
and the grocer, in all the pride of a full purse, had never applied to the Relief-Fund for help, 
paid what she owed, and then committed the { because a certain pride had kept her back, a 
extravagance of a new calico dress for herself, } dislike to accept charity, and because she knew 
and a pair of shoes and a shilling straw hat for ; there were so many receiving the money with- 
Georgie. : * out the right to it—shameless women, putting 

Every day a great battle was expected—a § 3 forth false claims. But now it was different; 
victory as much as a battle. : ¢ she could no longer support her child and her- 

At last the news came. Manassas had been § self. Day after day she walked the large city, 
foughi—and lost. Again men looked in each ; : asking for work—work of any kind; and night 
other’s faces, appalled; again the great heart ; after night she went home exhausted by hunger 
of the country seemed to stand still with fear. and fatigue. Georgie was constantly regaled, 
Then came the reaction. We seemed to have $ by the neighbors and the grocer, with crackers, 
been carelessly resting before; now armies sud- : lumps of sugar, bits of cheese, or huge slices 
denly started up, fresh, eager for the battle. : of bread and butter; and she was constanily 

But alas! alas! In many a sorrowing home } asked in to take a ‘‘friendly dish of tea.” But 
the loss of a great battle was not thought of; it ‘she knew that she could not always live in 
was only the loss of those who were the dearest $ this way; so she at last applied to the Relief- 
on earth to poor, quivering human hearts. $ Fund. 

‘Was ‘the Seventy-first’ in it?” asked Mar-: The man at the desk glanced at the paper 
garet Campbell, as she held Georgie’s hand, § which she handed him; then gave it back, 
standing before a knot of people who were } saying, 
listening to the newspaper being read by the § “This’is of no use. Can’t do anything; it’s 
grocer. 2 informal. Sorry, ma’am, but must stick to 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Campbell; but they weren’t close é rules,” he added, as he saw the pale, terror- 
up to the masked batteries; and it’s the masked ; stricken woman nervously crumpling the bit of 
batteries, you know, that plays the deuce with : paper in her hand, then look down at the child 
our men,” replied the kind-hearted grocer. * by her side. But it was an every day occur- 
Margaret listened eagerly, with white lips, } rence, such as this, and the man did not really 
but could gather nothing more that interested $ want heart, he was only bound by rules, and 
her. ¢ was terribly hurried by the pressure around 

‘Is there any list?” sic asked at last. $ him. 

‘It’s too soon yet, ma’am; but don’t be down- : So Margaret walked home, wondering what 
bonrtnd. It’s the Zouaves that’ 8 the most cut : > she should do—whether to drown herself and 
up,” was the reply. : } Georgie would not be the best. 

But the next day she got the list. She rapidly $ : She could no longer afford to keep even the 
ran her eyes over the names and began to $ one room which she now rented; she must take 
breathe freer, when, suddenly, she saw among : a smaller one in a narrower street. So, selling 
the killed ‘‘George Campbell.” ‘ everything but the barest necessaries, she 

She had been standing in the middle of her ; moved, eluding the inquiries of her neighbors 
room, scanning the paper, and now she sank ; $ as to her new residence. 
down in a heap.on the floor. Georgie spoke,: The summer months thus passed on. A little 
but she did not hear; she only moaned and} % money was picked up now and then by binding 
rocked herself back and forth in her helpless- § Sa few hats, or doing a day’s washing or clean- 
ness. The little fellow at last got frightened, } : ing; but so fearful was she of debt that she 
went up to her and put his arms around her $ 3 almost starved herself. 
neck; and then she clasped him to her, and the} At last the autumn set in with its usual cold 
tears came, S storm. The last penny had been expended, 

Kind neighbors went in and out, comforting § 3 and for two days she had scarcely tasted food. 
her as best they could, feeding poor little $ : Georgie had fared somewhat better, for his 
Georgie on cakes and candies because he was! mother had denied herself for him. Twilight 
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was closing in, and she had sunk on her cover- ; had, as soon as he was able to travel, managed 
less bed, an hour before, in utter exhaustion. 3 to escape and hastened home. At last he 
The boy grew lonely in the dark, cold room. 3 thought he had found the clue, and about the 
He went to the window and leaned his head on ; time that little Georgie had cried himself to 
his hands and looked out; but. he saw the bigé sleep, he had hailed the policeman, and felt 
policeman, who lived around the corner, go by $ certain that his wife and child were near. 

and look up, so he drew away in fear. Poor “Oh! it’s sure to be the ones you want; a 
little fellow! the burly man, with tight blue ; poor, pale little woman, that looks as if all the 
frock coat, who so often had something terrible- 3 life had been washed out of her; and a bright 
looking in his hand, was now as awful to him as : : little chap.of a boy with a curly pate. Let me 
to the evil-doers he intended to keep in order. 3 go first and kind of break the way for you, you 
He then groped about for a whip made for him know, or else she may think you are a ghost,” 
by his mother, some days before, with a crooked § said the kind-hearted policeman. 

stick and a bit of red tape, and, mounted on the $ $ So he stumbled up the dark, narrow stairs 
tickety table, began to drive stage. But he ; and into the dark room; then being unable to 
could not arrange the chairs for horses to suit} grope his way, he called imperiously to the 
him, so he crept back to the window to get com- N woman below stairs for a light. It is won- 
panionship in the street, if he could. But there: derful how quickly these men, invested with a 
was no one there; the rain came down, and the § “little brief authority,” are attended to. A 
cold and damp penetrated the room, and he light was brought. Margaret was aroused, 
grew terribly chilled. At last he called to his} brandy was forced down her throat, and glim- 
mother, but she gave no answer; he called again, g mering hopes held out to her that her husband 
but still none; then he looked in terror around : : had only been wounded. 

the room, where menacing shapes took form i in} $ Gradually the whole flood of light was let in 
the shadows; he could not bear it, so he sunk ; on her. She was nearly bewildered by it, and 
on his knees by the side of the bed. 3 was scarcely made to see the thing plainly when 

Between his sobs he said, ‘‘Our Father,” and $ she was in her husband’s arms. 
then, after a little pause, as if wondering if this George Campbell soon became a hero in the 
was enough, ‘“‘Here I lay me down to sleep.” ; 3 neighborhood, and the burly policeman looked 
But the prayer and little verse seemed not to} upon him as his own especial protege. A 
suit the occasion; so still kneeling, he thought} comfortable room was taken in the police- 
for a moment and said, ‘‘God bless dear mamma, $ man’s house, where groups of the Campbells’ 
and bring dear papa safe home, and take care ; old friends often gathered to hear of the great 
of Georgie.” Then he remembered that he had 3 battle of Manassas, and how those awful bat- 
no father, and in his cold and loneliness crept ; : teries had been taken and lost, and how George 
up beside his mother and cried himself to sleep. } had been left on the field for dead. 

For two days a man in military dress had } ; Margaret thinks her husband a wonderful 
been haunting the old locality of Margaret man; and, as he is going to re-enlist as soon as: 
Campbell’s home. The neighbors thronged ; he has recruited his strength, she fully expects 
around him, all eager to know how the dead him to come back a colonel at least. This time 
had come to life again; but George was too; her husband has made more effectual arrange- 
anxious to find his wife and son to answer } ments for her comfort than he did in his ignor- 
their inquiries, save that he had been left on : ance before; and the policeman has promised 
the battle-field for dead, had been picked up } ‘that he and his “old woman,” as he calls his 
by the enemy, had been ill for a long time, and ; wife, will look after Margaret and Georgie. 
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MUSINGS: A SONNET. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 


Wnuew pendent twilight shades the trembling waves, And hovering sea-birds solemn stillness keep; 
And o’er the ocean murky shadows creep, With gazeful orb I view the blue expanse, 
And quick retire the whirlwinds to their caves, And the pale moon gleaming mildly bright, 
Sweeping the quivering surface of the decp; Gilding the green waters with a glossy light; 
Or when the crescent beams in liquid light, Or, wonder-tranced, the evening star survey, 
And the loud furies of the tempest sleep— ; And, rapt in thought, explore the realms of endless day. - 
Whilst silence rides upon the wings of night, 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wuew Harley Brooks began to recover and 
was able to sit up, be read to, or even talka 
little, he. could scarcely bear me to leave his 
‘sight, That it was a great pleasure to me to 
be so employed I will not deny; and surely I 
need not be blamed for snatching eagerly at 
that one glimpse of sunlight in the darkness 





pillow and die there; but I do know that after 
the first terrible struggle the burthen lightens 
and the path grows less rugged. 

Ah! do not think that in these remarks I am 
seeking to glorify my own eharacter. I blush 
even now to recall my weakness, although I 
will do myself the justice to say that I strove 
to do right and not to make my grief a sin; but 


which had spread about my life, and through } I was very, very weak. 


which, as far as any human judgment could see, 
I must go down to the eternal resting-place. 


We never talked openly of the past in our $ 


It was of Harley Brooks that I was thinking. 
He accepted this fate as only a grand nature 
could have done, and it was from watching him 


many conversations, although there must un- 3 that I learned so thoroughly to understand and 

avoidably have been allusions to all that was; despise the feebleness of my own disposition 

so constantly in the thoughts of each; but it } and resolves. 

was wiser for a season, at least, that the memo- At last there was no longer any excuse for 

ries of that time should have no voice. gmy remaining at the house; Brooks was so far 
As soon as his health was entirely restored, 3 recovered that he had already set a day for his 


he intended to return again to his professional ; return to the city. His cousin was to accom- 
duties. I was glad to find that, notwithstanding } pany him; but in the following summer they 


the ample fortune he possessed, he did not in- : would return. During my lonely winter I could 
tend to sink down into a life of inactivity. $ look forward to that promise and find consola- 
Occupation, some strong necessity to take an $ tion in it. 
interest in that which goes on in the world } Jael had been several times to see me, and 
about us, are absolutely essential to a mind { grumbled somewhat at my prolonged visit; 
that has been unhinged by long and settled : ; although she would have been greatly dis- 
suffering. Harley Brooks was too wise, too \ pleased had I left the house as long as there 
clear-sighted not to feel that, and he made his} was an invalid in it to whom my presence 
resolutions accordingly. ; could bring the slightest pleasure. I am afraid 
I respected him more than ever, because I ; the truth was, Jael had grown so accustomed to 
saw that he had struggled manfully against his ; fault-finding, that she could not have rid her- 
sorrow, and that he would never permit it to 3 self of the habit if she had tried. 
become his master. I pity the person upon; However, when I did return home, she ap- 
whose character a great calamity does not have $ ; peared delighted to have me back once more, 
an ennobling and purifying effect. I can un- ; insisting that I looked bright and like myself 
derstand that petty troubles may belittle the again; although she coddled me as if I had been 
mind, because they force the thoughts down} a baby, and would scarcely allow me to stir 
into @ narrow round, and so cramp them that from my chair, so I knew by that how much I 
it is with difficulty they rise out of that miser- 3} was altered. In fact, the change had been gra- 
able routine; but a great sorrow has a certain dual, and dated more than a year back, but she 
dignity about it which no other event in life Shad not observed it until after my absence. 
offers; employed aright, it becomes the noblest; The day before they left for the city, Harley 
treasure man can possess, Brooks and his cousin came to see me, They 
I know it is difficult to feel this at first; it is} spent a long afternoon at my house—it was & 
very hard to take up existence again after it ; very pleasant one. 
has been despoiled of all that made it beautiful; While Jael was busy showing the old maid 
it ves aoe so much easier to turn upon one’s {some wonderful improvements in her dairy, 
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Harley and I went out to walk a little about ; little chill at my heart which I could not con- 
norte. g trol. 

It was the middle of November, even later, 1; $ I want to say one thing,” he said, speaking 
think. The trees were naked, the latest autumn : with considerable effort. ‘If the time should 
flowers had died, but the air was so balmy, the : ever come that she reproached herself at all, 
gun shone so deliciously, that everything ap- tell her that from me she never received any 

sred lovely in spite of its desolation. ‘blame. I understand how helpless she was, Ged 
“Jane,” he said, abruptly, ‘I want to thank : knows I pity her far more than I do myself.” 


you for all the good you have done me; but I : 
have no words.” 

«I have done so little,’ I answered, feeling 
the tears near my eyes; ‘‘a really strong, coura- 
geous person might have helped you.” N 

“You have done more than any other human 
being could,” he returned; ‘‘it is by your very 
gentleness, your patient devotion, your true, 
earnest faith, that you have shown me the path g 
I ought to follow.” N 

I felt ashamed to hear him speak so—it would $ 
have seemed a sort of falsehood for me to have : 
listened in silence. 

“You must not speak so,” I said; 
could-know how weak I am——” 

He stopped me with a smile—not the bright, 3 
joyous expression of other days, which had } 
lighted up his face into such marvelous beauty 3 
—but a smilé so full of resignation and sweet- : 
ness that it was even more lovely. 

“You might allow me to praise you a little,” 3 





“if you : 


Neither of us had strength to pursue that 
subject. We turned abruptly from it, and with 
the pain we might have felt if we had come 
suddenly upon her grave in the golden quiet of 
that afternoon. 

Very soon Miss Brooks came out of the house 
and joined us, her cheerful, sensible face broughy 
us back to the safer level of every day things. 

“Jael has been making me admire her do- 
mains,” she said; ‘I really think she fell in 
love with me because I could appreciate her 
peculiar way of doing things.” 

“Then you have won a great triumph,” Har- 
; ley said; “that old woman is not an indiscri- 
$ minate lover of her species!” 

“She actually told me I had ‘some sense,’” 
returned Miss Brooks; ‘‘and she liked a woman 
that wasn’t too ‘fancified’ to know a milk-pan 
when she saw one.” 

We all laughed at that, and I said, 

“Jael’s admiration could go no farther—you 


he said, ‘though that is not the word to em- $ have won her whole heart, Marian.” 
aw %? 


s 


a 
Tam satisfied,” I answered, 
do has given you a moment’s pleasure.” 
‘You have made life endurable to me,” he 
uid, earnestly; “except for you, I should have ; zlong after that they were obliged to return 


sunk into a miserable misanthrope, made a} 
trbdble a curse, and proved such to myself and ; 
everybody about me.” : 
He had go little self-appreciation that he gave : 
me the credit which was due his own strong, 
manly nature. But I will not make him believe } 
that; and it troubled me so much to feel myself} 
praised for something in which my share had | 
been too slight to be perceptible, that I tried to } 
turn it off with a sort of jest. 
“We shall not agree,” I said; ‘so let us leave $ 
the subject and rest satisfied with our separate { 
cohvictions.”” $ 


So we stood there talking cheerfully for a 


“if anything I} few moments longer, watching the sunset and 
§ conversing of the next summer. 


Then Jael 
summoned us into the house to tea, and not 


home. 

They stopped, for an instant, as they drove 
past the next morning: then I was alone once 
more. 


CHAPTER X. 

Brrore he went away, Harley Brooks asked 
permission to write to me; but several weeks 
passed before I received his first letter. It was 
a very pleasant one, cheerful and kindly—what 
it was to me I need not tell. 

From Amy, too, there came letters, but they 
were as brief and unsatisfactory as ever. They 


He gaye me a look so sad that I feared I had} had been in Spain. and the northern part of 
burt his feelings. ° Italy, but had returned to Paris, where they 
“I did not mean to speak so lightly,” I; 3 were to spend the winter. Gossiping letters in 
hastened to add; but he interrupted me, 3 ’ the newspapers, from foreign correspondents, 
“No, no, it was not that! Just then your} : spoke of Amy’s beauty and the princely splend~ 
Voice sounded so much like—like hers.” N * dor in which she lived; but I knew my child 
He turned away his head for an instant; but } } well enough to be certain that neither admira- 
when he looked at me again his face had cleared. ; tion nor wealth could suffice for her happiness. 
Iwas at a loss for words; someway there wasa: About the middle of the winter I received 
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news of Isabella Quintard’s death. It was a; “A body sees you smile now,” she continued: 
great hone ees I cannot speak falsely 3 Bow I ee what, se that your face is 
erough to say that she was at all dear to me. } no better than a rainy day.” 
It was the very knowledge of her treachery and; ‘Poor old face!” I said; ‘don’t abuse it, 
wrong doing which made me tremble when I 3 Jael.” 
heard that she was gone. She died very sud-;. ‘I ain't likely to,” retorted she; “what I 
denly; she had just returned from a ball. She $ grumble at is your not taking pains enough 
went up to her room and sat down; when her ; with it.” 
maid came in she found her dead. I had always 3 It is just as it pleased heaven that it should 
thought she had a disease of the heart; but she § be,’’ I replied. 
would have no medical advice, would not even : ‘* Well,” she returned, triumphantly, “heaven 
allow the possibility of such a malady to be } didn't mean you to let it look so doleful and 
hinted at. $ white when it gave it to you.” 
I was glad to remember that I had pitied more} She tossed her head, evidently considering 
than I blamed her. Poor woman! she had but} that she had completely crushed me by that 
a short time allowed her to enjoy the affluence ; argument. I laughed, one must have been in 
purchased at the expense of her niece’s happi- } very wretched spirits when that old woman's 
— ‘ oddity and obstinacy could not have roused a 
. The winter was shorter than the previous one $ smile. 
had been. I watched the spring approach with} «That’s right,” she said; ‘now that’s a Chris- 
different feelings from those I had before expe- : tian sort of sound—your mouth was just made 
rienced. The budding of every tree, the blos- ; for it.” 
soming of each flower brought me nearer the } “Really, Jael, you grow so complimentary 
season, which was unconsciously fraught with } that I hardly know you.” 
deeper interest to me than it ought to have} Bah!” said Jael; ‘TI tell the truth—it’s my 
possessed. Sway! If you looked poky I'd say so; never 
I did not know it—I never thought my poor } could find a bridle that fitted my tongue. I 
heart would have been so weak, and it guarded } know I’m sort 0’ sassy; but goodness, Miss 
its feeble ray of sunlight so jealously that I did ; Jane, you know me better than to mind it.” 
not perceive from whence it gathered that; She often called me by my girlish name; she 
brightness. ‘had known me from a child, so that to my ears 
In June, Marian Brooks returned to their {it had only an affectionate sound. 4 
country-seat, and Harley followed her can | “I do indeed, Jael,” I replied; “you have 
soon. He had grown older, graver; but his } been a kind friend to me——” 
eyes looked out with a steady, earnest look, } “Now stop!” she exclaimed. ‘Don’t want to 
which told of the inner strength he had gained. 3 hear another word! I ain’t kind; I’m crosser’a 
They were both with me a great deal. We} two sticks—don’t I know it? I was born so— 
had much tranquil enjoyment—it might have ; come into the world on Friday—can’t help it.” 
seemed monotonous to other people—but we} She could not endure to be praised, and looked 
had suffered so much it was only an agreeable ? so comical in her distress that it made me smile. 
repose, like resting by a tranquil stream after “That’s better,” said she; ‘I can stand being 
battling with a fierce tempest. laughed at; but I don’t want to be set up with 
Jael was the first to rouse me to any percep- fine words.” 
tion of the change which had come upon me;$ “But you will hear the truth?” 
she did it unconsciously and out of the delight} «‘No,” said Jacl, stoutly, “I won't, and that's 
oo heart. all about it. You're going out to ride, aint 
he stopped me one day as I was passing ; you?” 
through the hall and gave me an approving } “Yes; my friends are coming for me.” 
nod. ; “That's right; enjoy yourself a little, no use 
“You're getting your color back,” said she; {to go about like a funeral procession all the 
“look like a Christian once more—humph! : time. Nice folks they be—like to see a woman 
That comes of going out and seeing the sun that has the courage to live without ma 
ence in the while.” Sup a husband. As for Mr. Brooks, I tell you 
Her words startled me for an instant; but if; there’s few like him, and I know it—got the 
any shadow of the truth came upon me, I put } marks in his face—there.” 
it aside before it had gathered strength enough} She started off, quite astonished by her own 
to serve as a warning. § eloquence; and I heard her grumbling and 
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inatiering as she passed through the hall, pro-; think of my darling without that keen pain 
bably by way of atoning for her weakness in } which had troubled me before. 

having lavished so much approbation upon any Yes, I fancied her growing content—I wanted 
mere mortal. ; to believe it, and it is so easy to give credence 

Iwent to my room, wondering a little if in: ; ’ where the heart leans. I believed that I should 
that seeming repose I had only fallen upon a3 one day see her with new hopes and interests, 
false peace, which would suddenly give way } : looking tranquilly upon the past, grown so dis- 
and precipitate me into a darkness deeper than § : tant and indistinct, that no shadow from its 
that in which I had before struggled. But I faded hues would have the power to trouble 
goon convinced myself that I need have no fear; $ her soul. 
and with my old weakness put the reflection: All this I thought, and consoled myself with 
aside and returned to my quiet employments, ; * the belief; while she—oh! Amy, Amy! 
only disturbed by the pain which it caused me ; 
whenever I thought of Amy and her fate. 

‘till; even where she was concerned, I found CHAPTER XI. 

a sort of comfort, as if everything connected} Taar winter I met with an accident, which 
with my destiny conspired to make me accept ’ confined me for several weeks to my bed. I had 
that season of quiet without fear. Amy’s let- 3 been down to the village upon some business, 
ters grew more cheerful—she began to speak of and slipped on the ice—I had a terrible fall, 
areturn home—they might be with me early in and was picked up senseless. No bones were 
the following spring; either that hope, or some 3 broken, however, but I was laid up for a long 
cause with which I was ignorant, made her 3 ; time; really quite ill for a period, as a low sort 
lighter of heart, more like herself, as I could § S of fever set in. 
plainly see, than she had been since her mar- } During that season, Jael watched over me 
3} with untiring kindness, and made me half-forget 

“Maybe the happiness will come in time,” $ the discomforts of a sick room by her quaint 
said Jael, to whom I read portions of the letter, g drollery. 
forthe old woman had grown to be more a: I wondered very much that I received no let- 
friend and protectress than domestic; unedu-; ters from Amy. Her silence was unaccountable, 
eited- and blunt as she was, her sympathies } $ and I worried so much that Jael was obliged to 
were acute; and where she loved, she possessed : ; confess a letter had come, but the doctor had 
an intensity and devotion I have seldom seen : forbidden it to be given to me while I was so ill. 
equaled in more refined natures. She accepted: ‘What reason could he haye?” I asked, in 
sacrifice as a mere matter of course, and would ; surprise. 
have been astonished, and probably considered ? H “Because,” said Jael, falteringly, ‘there’s 
any person little better than an idiot who ven- 3 ’ bad news in it.” 
tured to insinuate that she deserved any merit ; I started up frightened and sick at heart. 
for so doing. § .My child, my Amy!” 

“The happiness may come,” she repeated; “No,” returned Jael, ‘it’s not her; the old 
“those young things ain’t like folks that have ; doctor had a note, too, so I know; but——” 
lived longer and know what poor creatures we; ‘Speak, Jael, for mercy’s sake!” 
be!” “Our Amy is a widow!” she said, in a low 

“If I could only see her, Jael; one look at ; voice. 
her face would be answer enough to all that I} I fell back upon my pillow; such a world of 
long to know.” ’ emotions tugged at my heart that my senses 

“Maybe it’s better not; by the time she reeled. When I could speak and see once more, 
Comes she'll have got used to her husband and;I made Jael give me the letter. I broke the 
her life—tell you, there’s nothing like that.” {seal and glanced down the page—it was written 

“Getting used to life!” It is a hard doctrine, } at different dates—the latest several weeks back. 
and yet I believe that Jael was right. «And she is alone!” I exclaimed, in agony. 

“She'll never be what she was,” pursued the} ‘Oh! Jael, I must go to her-at once.” 
old woman; “but who don’t change? You see; 3 I started up with an insane idea that could 
roses is short lived things!” ; s fly that moment; but Jael fairly forced me back 

‘Jack left me-with that sententious remark, } upon the sofa. 

Which I supposed intended to apply to one’s ; ‘“‘She’s doing very well—she has gogd friends 
tarly dreams and fancies. But this is only to} with her. The doctor wrote her that you was 
thow how it was that I gradually learned to > sick and wouldn’t be told then; she didn't want 
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you to go over—no time to make a voyage— 
she’ll be here soon now.” 

I heard her indistinctly, I was already poring 
over that letter. It had been begun by her hus- 
band’s sick bed; he had been wounded in a duel, 
and only lived a week after his hurt; it was 
finished after his funeral. 

The pages breathed nothing but patience and 
resignation, so difterent from her old impatience 
and pride; yet I comprehended, for the first 
time, what the child had suffered. She was ; 
with the family of the American Ambassador, } 
intimate friends of hers. She begged me not to 
come to her—as early as possible she should 
sail. 





my own eyes, that everything was arranged just 
as my darling had been pleased formerly to 
have it. There were a good many little relics 
connected with our happy days, which I had 
put religiously aside—the sight of them had 
bern too painful during the darkness of my 
bereavement, NowI brought them out and 
settled them in their old places with such 
joy and thanksgiving as only one who has 
passed through a similar trial could at all 
understand. 

There were a few days more of anxious wait- 
ing—enough to startle my heart with a dread of 
greater evils; but I silenced them in haste. | 
could not fear them—now that the darkness 


A postscript mentioned the time of her de- ; and tempest had passed, God would not crush 
parture. She would be with me in a fortnight. ; my heart with a sorrow deeper than any that 

**She is coming, Jael!’’ I cried. ; had gone before. 

“I know it,” she replied, gruffly; but thegreat} Old Dr, Andrews had gone down to the city. 
tears were streaming down her cheeks all the} He would not permit me to make even that 
while. ‘You don’t know what a brute that man } short journey, and I knew that it was wiser for 
was—the doctor has heard—he almost killed} me to wait in our house for my child’s return, 
her, and she bore it without a word—oh! poor, } #lthough my poor, foolish heart ached at the 
little Miss Amy!” thought that I might have seen her a few hours 

She broke down completely; but I could not} earlier than I should there be able to do. 
rest until I had every detail. Fortunately the} It came at last—the telegraphic message 
doctor came in. He was an old and valued; which he had promised—so brief, yet bringing 
friend, and from him I learned all the informa- } such new life to my soul! The steamer was in 


tion that he had gained. It was only general, } —all was well! 


but I heard enough to see God’s providence in} I sat down, weak as an infant, and Jael, on 
saving my child from that man. . 3 her knees by my side, prayed, and sobbed, and 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that my injuries } buried her face in her apron to drown her 
still caused me a good deal of pain; for I was; hysteric cries. I was very quiet—it seemed an 
so anxious and restless that if I had been able: effort to me even to breathe—I was stunned by 
all the while to think of Amy, I should have} the close approach of such happiness. It was 


gone distracted. ‘ well that I had been prepared; if it had come 
suddenly upon me, I believe that I should have 
died—died of joy and gratitude. Easier, easier 
far I learned then than to die of grief. 

We counted by hours. The afternoon passed 
—the short spring twilight faded—the lamps 
were lighted in my little parlor, and there I sat, 
motionless, listening to every sound in dumb 
eagerness, and by my side crouched Jael, ad- 
monishing me to bear up, and all the while 
sobbing and crying till her face was a sight to 
behold. 

There was a sound of wheels. Jacl ran out 
of the room; but if my life had depended upon 
it I could not have moved. I heard Jael’s shriek 
of joy—the doctor’s cheerful voice; but only 
couched lower in my chair, agonized by that 
very excess of joy. 

There was a little tumult in the hall—several 
persons speaking at once—then I heard that 
voice whose echoes I had so pined for, that had 
come to me so often, in my sleep, in accents of 


In justice to myself let me say one thing. 
There was no other subject to which my mind 
wandered; the strong maternal love in my 
heart, powerful, I believe, as it could have been 
had I been indeed her mother, prevented my 
thinking of anything but my child, It put my 
wasted little hopes and poor, feeble dreams 
completely aside—may, they did not even in- 
trude upon me; had they done so, my feelings 
were so wholly engrossed that, for the time, 4 
should scarcely have recognized them. 

The days passed. How eagerly I watched 
their flight! I cannot describe my feelings. I 
had believed myself forever separated from my 
child; to have her thus suddenly restored to 
me seemed almost as great a miracle as it would 
if some loved one were to rise from the dead 
and come back to gladden a mourning house- 
hold by bis presence. 

At the close of the fortnight I was able to 
leave my room, to go down stairs to see, with 
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pity, or appealing for halp--hoerd: it clearly as; Mr. Sanderson was a bad man, addicted to 
it cried, gambling, and almost every other vice that could 
_ “Mother! mother!” be named. His wealth was immense, they lived 
I saw a slight figure, clad in black, standing 3 in a style of princely magnificence; but Amy 
in the door-way. I half-rose.. Again that call; was a slave. He had married her from one of 
went up, $ those hasty passions which men conceive. He 
“Mother! mother!” liked opposition, he was determined by every 
I felt myself clasped in Amy’s arms, her $ means to make her his wife. But when he had 
kisses and tears warm on my cheek; but for 3 imprisoned the poor bird and she could not 
several moments I could only lie still in that : : hide her trouble, he grew to hate, although she 
death-like trance. : $ ‘tried her utmost to comply with all his wishes. 
Then the mist cleared from before my eyes, } , What followed every one can imagine. Alas! 
my strength came back. I clasped my child to : there are only too many women who could an- 
heart and looked once again into her face. } swer from the experiences of their own thwarted 
pale, changed face, worn and altered as ifs lives! 
the storms of half a life had swept over it since 2 He hated her, yet he was furiously jealous of 
we parted, but lovely still; more beautiful than } her; she had never heard of the offer I made te 
ever it seemed to me from the holy resignation § ‘live with them. He insisted upon her going 
and patience, which had taken the place of its 3 g every night to balls or parties, and he would 
gitlish bloom. : follow to play the spy upon her conduct. He 
“Speak to me, mother!” she cried. ‘I can’t $ threw every sort of temptation in her way, but 
believe it until I hear your voice.” 3 that my child scorned—there was no danger for 
“Amy, Amy, my daughter! oh, my daughter!” ; > her as there might have been for many of her 
There we clung together and wept unre- $ s age. 
strainedly encircled in each other’s arms. When $ : He left her comparatively a small portion of 
I grew more composed and could look up, I saw $ his fortune, but even that she would not touch, 
that Jael and the old doctor had stolen away , it was added to the amount he left his relatives. 
and left me alone with my child. ; *‘T could not have it, mother,’’ she said, look- 
I cannot tell what we said—I do not know if $ ; ing at me with her wild eyes, which did not lose 
wetalked; but the very touch of her hand, the $ for months the frightened look they had caught 
sight of her face, was happiness enough. , $ during that time of trial; ‘‘it would have killed 
That night I slept with my child cradled upon ; me to have taken it!” 
my heart, as I had so often done during her: Miserable man, his death was caused by his 
young days—slept the quiet, unbroken slumber : own vices. Some disgraceful quarrel at a gam- 
of the old life—for the first time since those ter- : ing-table led to the duel in which he lost his 
tible misfortunes entered our peaceful dwelling. : : life. We soon ceased to talk of him—he had 
8 2 gone to a higher Judge, it was not for us to pass 
: sentence upon him. 
CHAPTER XII. ; It was a long, long time before Harley Brooks’ 
Auy was so feeble and ill, that for several ; 3 name was mentioned. I began to think—let me 
days she did little but lie on a sofa in my room, : own the truth—I tried to believe that during 
and be tended and fondled by Jael and myself. : : her suffering all love for him had gone out of 
She was greatly changed; I feared at first that ; 3 s her heart; you see how weak and wicked I was 
she was in a decline, but the old doctor re- ; Seven then, after all the good heaven had be- 
assured me. He said her illness was only owing ; stowed upon me. 
to mental trouble—that now she could have ! One day, as we were driving past his house, 
test for body and mind she would speedily re- $ Amy asked who had Mr. Philips’ place. 
cover. ‘ “Don’t you know?” I asked. 
The details of her married life Amy never § “I only heard that he'was dead. To whom 
gave me; enough was told to give me a clear ; did he leave his property?” 
idea of what her sufferings had been. That j I must have looked strangely at her, so that 
man and her aunt had so wrought upon her 3 she gathered some perception of the truth. 
mind, that she was nearly insane at the time 3 : “To whom?” she repeated. 
of her marriage. When something like reason $ “Harley Brooks owns it now,” I said. 
tame back, the ocean swept between her and} She leaned back in the carriage and turned 
her past life—between her and happiness swept $ 3 away her face; but I caught the ghastly white- 
§8ea still darker and more impassable. ‘ ness which settled upon it. Neither of us spoke 
































HARLEY BROOKS. 
again during the drive home. As soon as pos-;I felt that God had blessed me far bey ae my 
sible I hurried to my own room that I might be ; deservings. 
alone. Another spring came.and passed. Amy’s 

Once again I stood face to face with my own : season of mourning was over; and, I do not 
heart; I saw that I had allowed the old dream } think we were wrong, we put all memory of 
to come back; but I was stronger then. Oh! ; that bad man out of our hearts. 
believe me when I say that after the long vigil ; I looked daily for Harley Brooks, but he did 
I kept that night, I rose calm and satisfied; the Snot come, “At last, his cousin wrote me they 
restoration of my child would comfort me for } were to spend the summer in traveling. I told 
all else—there was now a holy sorrow in making ; Amy; the fingers trembled a little over her sew- 
that renunciation. } ing, but she betrayed no other sign of emotion. 

- Yes, I suffered, but it was no longer the hope- ‘He must need relaxation,” was all she said; 
less agony of the first trial; I was willing to} ‘I believe he works very hard.” 
suffer for Amy’s sake, and I could trust to God } : I felt terribly indignant—I could give up my 
and the future. own happiness, content with that which might 

I felt it my duty to write to Brooks. I did} be granted my child. Yet he, the man who had 
so, simply saying that Amy was with me—my { S loved her, could not forgive the misfortunes 
home was hers now. He did not answer that } forced upon her by others. 
letter; I had not expected him to do so. ; It was a bright September day—the anniver- 

It was late in the summer before he came into } 3 sary of that upon which I had given Amy to Har- 
our neighborhood. Amy had recovered some- ; ley Brooks. She had spent nearly the whole of 
thing of her old looks, but the girlish spirits, $ it in her own room; I knew where her thoughts 
the light-heartedness were gone forever. She} were, and would not intrude upon her privacy. 
was lovelier than before; sorrow had developed } As twilight came on, I sat in the verandah 
her into a grand, true woman. 3 brooding sadly over her future; and, when I 

We were sitting in our little parlor when’ chanced to look up, Harley Brooks was ap- 
Brooks and his cousin called. Amy made a : proaching the house. 
start as if to run away; then sat down, pale as } $ When I saw his face, I knew that he had not 
death, but perfectly calm. $ come to make an ordinary visit. He paused 

After all, they met quietly enough. No stran- $ ; Stor no common-place courtesies. He took my 
ger would have perceived there was anything } : * hand between both his and said, 
unusual going on; although in secret I wasso} ‘I canspeaknow. Dear friend, will you give 
nervous that it seemed each instant that I must ; me my little Amy again?” 
cry out. 3 I burst into tears—blessed tears of thankfal- 

He called occasionally at the house, treating ; ness! At that moment her voice sounded from 
Amy, as he did me, with quiet courtesy. There } within; she was singing an old mass which was 
was nothing of the old frankness and trust; Lia special favorite with both. He dropped my 
began in my heart to accuse him of being like $ ‘hand without a word and disappeared. 
other men. There I sat in the sunset for a long time, my 

He went away as he came. Amy did not $ heart full of a happiness beyond anything which 
offer me any confidence—I could not thrust ; earthly affection could have brought. When I 
mine upon her. ’ heard my name called I entered the house. 

I feared that she might find the winter very ; Amy and Harley Brooks stood before me in 
lonely in that place, and proposed spending it } the old library, the last gold of the sunset cast 
in the city; but she shrank in dread from the } its radiance about them like a promise. Once 
proposal. more they knelt at my feet for a blessing; and 

‘Only let me have quiet,” she pleaded; ‘I$ when I gave it, no human dream intruded to 
should die, mother, to go out into the world } dim its purity. 
again; let me stay here with you.” It ended thus—the trial, the suffering; snd 

We remained, I was only too glad to do so. } the new life which opened to them led far even 
The winter was not a wretched one. If Amy : from the memories of the past. I live with them 
suffered, it was in secret; and whatever those } : still. in our pleasant home; little children play 
pangs might have been, before spring she found } about my knees; new hopes and joys spring up 
that help and guidance by which we can alone } ; : every day—I bless God and am content. 
learn to bear our trials. After that knowledge, } 3 Tue Exp, 
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THE CLAIM IN CHANCERY. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I sroorep down, and pushing aside the long, s The business of Mrs. Chough, for such was 
sank grass, read, from ‘the flat, half-buried 3 $the name by which she had been announced, 
tomb-stone, the following inscription: 3 : was soon dispatched: it was some trifling 

Here lieth 3} matter, I have now forgotten what; and when 
3 she had left the room, I remained a long while 
ye bodie of 
LLEWELLYN CHOUGH, formerly PENRYN, 
porn at Penryn, Cornwall, July 20th, A. D. 1635, 
died at Boston, October 10th, A. D. 1686. 


He resteth here 


The next day I said to my preceptor, 

“T wonder if that boy, who was here yes- 
terday, is’nt the heir to the great Penryn 
estates?” 

‘‘What!” cried he. ‘Heir of the great chan- 
cery estate, which has been advertised in all 
; ; : the newspapers these forty years, and to which 

@ glorious immortality. : Tom, Dick, and Harry, Penryns all, have been 

Above the inscription was a rudely sculptured : : making yrs in vain? Nonsense!” 
coat of arms, which, as this is not a heraldic } “The same.’ 
treatise, I need not describe. Suffice it to say ; The old eet answered only by a laugh. 
itwas the shield of which I had been in search. ; ‘You laugh,” said I. ‘But, while you were 

“Rureka,” I cried, “it is found: and the ; talking with the mother, I coaxed the little 
vidow and her little boy are the true heirs to $ fellow to my side, got him on my knee, and 
the great Penryn estates, er gs have been in $ asked his name. It was Llewellyn Chough.” 
chancery for so many years.” ; “And an ugly name enough,” replied my 

But to explain my enthusiasm I must go back ; preceptor, coolly ignoring my triumphant air. 
tothe beginning of my story. : * Besides, the estates in chancery belong to the 

When I was a student at law, and in the last } Penryns, wherever they may be, and not to 
year of my probation, the usually gloomy office, } anybody of the name of Chough. My own 
vith its tall, dusty book-cases, crowded with ; ; Opinion is that the line has died out. I was 
volames in law calf, was brightened up, one $ ’ consulted, by one of the claimants, some thirty 
aflernoon, by the entrance of a lady, clad in$ S years ago, and that was the conclusion I 
widow's weeds, and leading a little boy. I say ; came to.’ 

a lady, because, though her dress was of the} ‘I have read your notes in the case,” I said. 
Plainest black, it was worn in a way that only ; “IT came across them, the other day, among 
social cultivation gives; and besides, her face, ; papers of your old client. But, perhaps, you 
When she threw back her veil, had that in-{ have forgotten that the heirs of the last person 
describable air of refinement which is best ; who died seized of the estate, were proved to 
known by the name of high-bred. She was} have been exhausted, for six successive genera- 
still comparatively young, not over twenty- -five, § $ tions back, and that the only claimant who 
tnd Was strangely beautiful. Her face, in its } > would have a chance must be a descendant 
mek sadness, told a tale of trials nobly en-} of Sir Reginald Penryn, who died toward the 
dured, which went, I could see, to the heart of ; close of the great civil war. This Sir Reginald 
RY preceptor at once, though that heart had } > had two sons, his oldest, ae-aDoe: who suc- 
been hardened by the experience of forty and } ’ ceeded him, and a second son.’ 

odd years at the bar, the school of all schools} ‘‘I remember it.” 

‘emake one suspicious of human nature. Her ; «And do you remember that the missing son 
little boy, about five years old, a timid lad, } was named Llewellyn?” 

stood by her side and clung to her dress for ; ’ So he was,” answered my preceptor, after 
Protection, looking first at my grim preceptor, ; putting his fore-finger to his forehead for an 
‘ul then at me, as if the old lawyer had been ; instant. “But what has that to do with the 
Jack the Giant Killer and I his lawfal heir. ; matter? If you refer, as I suppose, x? by boy’s 
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name, it is a mere coincidence. You will never ; would remember that Sir Reginald, who died in 
make a reputation as a lawyer if you jump at } 1655, married a Welsh heiress, a fact that comes 
conclusions in that fashion.” eut prominently in your notes, because her 


“I am not jumping at.conelusions. I think ; estates were settled on the second son, who . 


I can almost prove that this boy is heir to the } squandered the property and was then lost 
Penryn estate. I can certainly, if I can only ; sight of.” 
find an old tomb-stone, which I have seen some- **T recollect it now.” 
where.” 3 Her father’s name was Llewellyn.” 
The old lawyer laughed incredulously. ; “Ah!” cried the lawyer, briskly. “That is 
“T should like to know,” he said, ‘‘how you 3 a point.” 


have reached this conclusion. It is,’ he con-: ‘‘Yes; for if I could establish that the real 


Ss 
tinued, in a bantering tone, ‘by some logical } name of this lad was Penryn, and not Chough, 
legerdemain, I suppose. An intellectual, Chi-} his having so singular a Christian name as 
nese Juggler feat.” : Llewellyn would help, considerably, to link him 
“T will begin at the beginning, then,” I said, } with Sir Reginald’s family?” 
perfectly unmoved. ‘You admit that surnames 3 “Certainly. At least it would bring the case 
are pretty certain criterions of race. For in- $ within the limits of possibility.” 
stance, if I hear a man called Smith I know he } ‘And if I could prove that this Christian 
is of Saxon descent, and that his ancestor ham- } name was a family name, and had been borne 
mered iron, or shaped silver-ware, sometime : by the lad’s father and grandfather before him, 
back in the middle ages. A Snider, or a+ it would elevate my hypothesis into the regions 
Schwartz, I know to be Teutonic,” 3 of the probable?” 
“I have not devoted the attention to such{ ‘Assuredly.” 
studies, which you seem to,” answered my pre-; ‘‘Weil, I asked the child, at first from mere 
ceptor, seeing I paused for a reply; ‘“‘but I} curiosity I confess, what his father’s name 
believe you are correct.” 3 was, and he said Llewellyn. Afterward I heard 
“To go a step deeper. Names ending in son, 3 his mother tell you, in connection with the 
like Anderson, are unmistakably Scandinavian, } business you were discussing, that her husband 
and even if found in Scotland, or the North of $ and his father had the same name, and that it 
England, originated in Sweden, Denmark, or } was an old family name.” 
Norway. Names terminating in ing are Saxon,} ‘‘I remember it.” 
ing having the same meaning substantially as} ‘This is not all. The child had a prayer- 
the Greek patronymic, ides, so that Snelling : book in his hand. It was quite old, an Oxford 
means the children of Snell, or, to translate the $ edition of the last century. I suppose he and 
latter word also, the children of the brisk, ; his mother had been to afternoon service at St. 
simble man. Fitzgerald is Norman French, as ; Peter’s; there was such a service i 
0 Connor and McMichael are Celtic, the one : know; and taking the book idly up in my hand, 
belonging to the Gwlic branch of that. race, ; I saw, to my surprise, an engraved coat of arms 
the other to the Cymbrian.” $ pasted in front of it. Such things, you know, 
“But I don’t see your drift. O’Connors, $are not very common, especially with persons 
MeMichaels, and Fitzgeralds can be found over : who seem to be as straitened in means as Mrs. 
half the world.” ’Chongh. The coat of arms was gules, a chevron 
‘Because you and I are living after several ; argent, between three crows of the field.” 
generations of emigration. There has been, } “A fig for your heraldic jargon,” said my 
within the last two centuries, another dispersion $ preceptor, laughingly. ‘‘I know little about 
of Babel, so to speak. Given a man’s surname, ; such old-world trumpery and care less.” 
however, and one can tell, pretty certainly, 3 “Yet, anti-republican as it seems, it is @ 
where his ancestors lived two hundred years \ means, sometimes, of tracing out descents, 
ago. Now Llewellyn is not such a common name { which, otherwise, might never be recovered. 
that it can easily be mistaken. And though N It is a pity, indeed, that more attention has 
used as a Christian name in this case, it bears 3 not been paid to the subject. Up to the war 
on my subject as much as if it were a sur-{of Independence, it was a common thing for 
name.” . . ; the younger sons of noblemen, and the sons r 
“But if I know anything about it, Llewellyn is } younger sons, to emigrate to this country; 9” 
a Welsh name, while these estates are Cornish.” : in many cases, the elder branches having failed, 
“That's a point in my favor. If you had 3 the descendants of these emigrants have become 
read over your notes as lately as I have, you; the true heirs of the titles and estates, and 
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dapinrne 
yould have inherited: them but for their neglect ; ‘‘Not so bold as you think. Chough is the 
of the family tree and the attendant coat of $ Cornish for crow. The arms are three crows, 
I have no, doubt that many a vast estate, } you see: and the crest is a crow. Now sur- 
and more than one lordship, which has been | names, as you are well aware, did not come 
to British claimants, would have come } into general use till the thirteenth century, and 
to American citizens, if the latter had not lost ; were often adopted from the cognizance worn 
the proofs of their rights, Only a few years ; im battle. The Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, 
sgo,'a poor half-pay captain established his | derive their family name from the Talbot dog, 
right to be Earl of Huntington, by going beck ; and bear the crest to this doy. The thing is 
more than a century, all intermediate lines } common among our own Indians. We hear con- 
having failed. A curious instance of the value } tinually of some great chief, called the Bear, or 
ofa coat of arms, as evidence, has come within ; the Eagle, or the Crow. Now, why wasn’t this 
ny own knowledge lately. There is a branch ; family originally the Choughs? And why may 
of the Howard family, in this country, whose ; they not have dropped that name, afterward, 
traditions say their original ancestor here was } for that of their largest estate, as the Washing- 
acadet of the ducal house of Norfolk. At first } tons for example?” 
sight, however, their coat of arms seemed to; “If you could prove that indeed?” 
tontradict this claim, having no escutcheon on} ‘‘That brings me to the most curious part of 
the bend, as the ducal Howards have. But the ; the whole affair. I am sure I have seen, some- 
Howard arms, as quartered by the fourth duke, ; where, a tomb-stone, with both these names on 
who was beheaded by that jealous old virago, : it. I have always had a fancy for looking up 
Queen Elizabeth, were precisely like those of § old epitaphs, and have visited most of ‘the 
this American family, that is, they were without § ancient grave-yards in the country. Now if 
the escutcheon on the bend, which seems to ; I could only find that tomb-stone.” 
have been adopted subsequently. So here the ; ‘You have dreamed of it.” 
tradition, you see, was borne out by the family “No. I remember it too vividly for that.” — 
4 ihe f Well, here my preceptor, taking up a bill 
is curious, I see your antiqua- {in equity, “I wish you success. Get that link 
tian studies have not been thrown away. But ;in your chain of evidence and your client will 
how does this coat of arms, which you found in $ have a pretty strong case. But you'll recover 
the prayer-book, bear on the present question?” $ it,” he added, with a sly twinkle, “about the 
“It is the coat of arms that belongs:to the time of the Greek Kalends.” 
Penryn family.” $ The next morning I was early at the office, 
“What? That begins to look like proof. But ; with a portmanteau in hand, waiting for my 
perhaps,” he added, with an old lawyer’s pro- } preceptor to come down. 
werbial caution, ‘‘the arms had been pasted in} ‘I am going to Boston,” I said, as soon as 
there without any right.” ; he made his appearance. “TI have dreamed of 
“I satisfied myself on that matter last night. that tomb-stone. It is in the old burying-ground 
made bold to visit Mrs. Chough. She has } there, on Copp’s Hill.” 
several antique pieces of silver-ware, all it The septuagenarian lawyer raised his spec- 
-” with these same Penryn arms.” tacles, and looked at me as if he thought I was 
y preceptor appeared staggered. He mused, } crazy. 
for a few aly ra wait “Excellent fun!” hesaidatlast. ‘‘Mycoolest- 
“But all this may be-only a coincidence. The } headed student a believer in dreams.” And he 
tinilarity does not establish a certainty. The ; took his seat laughing. 
fiference of name is fatal to your theory.” 3 “T do not believe in dreams,” I answered, 
“Not at all. Families continually change ; ‘at least not in the sense in which you mean. 
tir surnames. The Washingtons, for example, Did you ever read De Quincey?” ‘ 
Vere originally called Heyward, and took their ; “De Quincey? De Quincey? There never 
ame from the estate of Wessington, mean- } was such & lawyer.” 
ing ‘brook in a meadow by the sea,’ and since} It was my turn to smile. ‘He is not a legal 
“rupted into Washington. And, if I am not} writer,” I replied, “but only an essayist-——” 
nistaken, it was through his coat of arms that{ ‘‘Humph!” said the lawyer, contemptuously. 
‘ncestry of the immortal chief was traced “De Quincey,” I went on, “‘has compared 
wt, Now my hypothesis is that the original } the memory to # palimpsest. The old monks, 
2 of the Penryns was Chough.” wanting parchment to write on, frequently took 


_ Phat is a bold guess.” ancient copies of Greek or Roman authors, and 
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having prepared the skin, though without obli-; to the place blindfolded, if I was at the gate of 
terating the original text, covered it with their ; the cemetery.” 

legends of the saints. Other priestly hands,; How do you know so much about this par. 
centuries after, by a similar process, used the } ticular grave-yard?” 

same parchment for their chronicles of the “Some of my maternal ancestors lie buried 





times. In our day, skillful manipulators, re- ¢ there.” 
moving the chronicles, and the lives of the: What success attended my expedition, the 
saints, have restored to the world the pure text $ reader has already learned. The date of the 
of Pliny or Horace, Plato or Homer. Now De; deceased’s birth, at Penryn, tallied, I will add, 
Quincey says that the memory is like these} with that of the second son of whom we were 
palimpsests: a fact, once written on it, may be} in search. The proof was complete. On my 
eovered up by the accumulation of other facts; 3 return to Philadelphia, competent counsel were 
but the fact itself does not perish; and some- engaged, the case followed up, and the widow's 
time it will see the light.” little boy shown to be descended from the Bos- 
‘How does this apply?” $ ton exile, and so re-established in the estates of 
“In this way. I had seen that tomb-stone, ? his ancestors. Curious enough, it was proved, 
as I thought I had. But other things, crowding : on examining the records of the Penryn family, 
on my memory, had buried it beyond power of 3 that the original name had been Chough. Why 
recall. Last night, going to bed full of this: the emigrant returned to the old surname is 


s 


matter, my brain kept working during sleep, ‘ only matter of conjecture. Perhaps he thought 
‘and the result was, that, finally, I recalled, ina landless exile had no right to a traditional 
the guise of a dream, the whole circumstance. } title. 

I saw the tomb-stone, a low, flat one, of a sort : All this happened more years ago than I care 
of grayish stone, with a wide crack through } to tell. Whether the old tomb-stone can still 
the middle, quite sunk in the ground and half- $ be seen, or whether, even if intact, its inscrip- 
-covered with long, lush grass. It is in one of 3 tion has become illegible, perhaps some Boston 
ithe lateral walks of the Copp’s Hill grave-yard, {reader can tell. I tell the tale to show how 
-about ten feet from a cross-path. I could go } logic sometimes seems only good guessing. 





CORNELL. 
BY MRS. F. A. MOORE. 


Ox! flashing soul! was it a dream— Did not a rare smile come to make 

A dream I dreamed long years ago? Its rose-red nest upon thy lip? 
Or did thy presence, real and tru 

Like a pe fount my life Sechout Wart ies aemn, ce wire etd 

Ah! now I know with sudden pain: 

Young, glowing maiden! were thine eyes I hear a far off tolling bell, 

Of sleeping fire, twin, starry nights? And that wild day comes back again— 
bs 1 espe ney hts? A day when thy dark eyes were sealed, 

gaiden Ugats! And thy young feet were still, Corneil; 
. Did not thy -young feet touch the earth When, swooning on thy cruel grave, 
As daintily:as lapwings dip? My torn heart knew thou wert too real! 





THE LIGHT THAT SHINES. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tae light that shines, my dearest one, Thy form has in it so much grace, 


That, when. by me ’tis seon, 
Tin thy motions fondly trace 
The bearing of a queen; 
And there’s not one upon this earth 
More beautiful and fair, 
That can with thee in elegance 
Or witchery compare, 


From out thy beaming eyes, 
Is far more bright and beautiful 
Than stars in Summer skies; 
And thy sweet songs, which often I 
Have heard thee daily sing, 
Are softer, purer, sweeter far 
Than notes of early Spring. 
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THE NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
BY ELLA RODMAN. 


“WANTED—as nursery governess—a French s and with a mammoth rope depending from some 
woman who is willing to make herself generally § ‘unknown point in the air, she was quite un- 
useful. Apply at No. — Cedar street, between ‘ decided what step to take next, when two or 
the hours of ten and three.” three gentlemen appeared, and she managed to 

Such was the advertisement which caught the ; utter the word “advertisement.” 
glad eye of the orphan. Pauline Dupres. : “Here, Jim!” called one of the gentlemen. 

Pauline was not versed in the full meaning of $ ‘You're wanted.” 

’ the phrase, “‘make herself generally useful; 578 And an elegant-looking young man stepped 
and ‘nursery governess,” although below the $ forward, with an expression of surprise on his 
st which she had been endeavoring to obtain, 3 3 face that was only equaled by Pauline’s. He 
i, called up visions of various cherubs of ; could not be more than twenty-three—and she 
tender years, whom she was to teach to lisp the $ ; had pictured to herself a substantial pater fami- 
language of la belle France. Ard as she was lias of forty. There was something in his face, 
passionately fond of cherubs, she looked upon ’ too, that was strangely familiar; and he caught 
Mer ny a as a pathway of roses. : many furtive glances directed to him from those 
é studied the advertisement again: ‘‘be- 3 downcast eyes. 
tween ten and three.’”’ It was now after ten, It was necessary, however, to be dignified 
. and she would lose no time, for fear that other } under the circumstances; aud, after a second or 
applicants would be before her. There were : so spent in regarding each other with unfeigned 
tears in her eyes as Pauline looked around the $ astonishment, Mr. James Brocklehurst ‘pro- 
room Where her father had so lately died; but } ceeded to business” by requesting his visitor to 
it was the only room they had in the humble} be seated—on one of the bags—and then put 
lodging-house, and now, at the prospect of } to her the very searching, and, as it seemed to 
leaving it, she began to feel a greater attach- 3 him, most apropos question, 
ment for it. The little black bonnet and shawl 3 “You are fond of children, I suppose?” 
were very plain, but worn with that grace which § “Yes, sir,” replied Pauline, innocently, ‘I 
a French woman gives to the most common- ; am very fond of them, indeed. Have you many 
place attire; and the soft waves of brown hair : $ children, sir?” she ventured to ask. 
that rested against the crepe, the pretty eyes of 3 “Well, not a great many,” was the grave 
some indescribable color, the dimpled chin and 3 reply. “I think we shall be able to get along. 
delicately-tinged cheek, formed altogether a very : * Can you be ready to leave the city this after- 
pleasant picture. ; noon?” 

Sixpences appeared in the light of rather: This was quite sudden; but Pauline remem- 
large coin to our young adventuress as she ; bered, with a sigh, that there was no one to 
resolutely repulsed the advances of omnibus $ consult now, and her humble wardrobe was all 
drivers and plodded all the weary way on foot 3 Sin readiness. So she signified her assent, and, 
to No.— Cedar street. She was not accustomed, $ : after receiving a few instructions respecting the 
however, to pedestrian excursions in that quarter § starting point, she was dismissed by her youth- 
of New York, and she started nervously at the } ful employer under the pleasant consciousness 
heavy barrels and boxes that were rolled almost ; ‘that he had transacted the business very 
on her feet—the horses, and carts, and wheel- $ S thoroughly. 
barrows, that seemed to have the one object of: When Pauline returned to the quiet room, 
her destruction before them—and the dreadful : : from which she had been trying to get away for 
noise and confusion that surrounded her on all ; $ the last two weeks, she quite broke down and 
tides. : wept bitterly. In that room her father had 

When she reached No, —, she trembled so 3 faded and died, and it seemed like breaking 
that she could scarcely stand; and, very much * the last link. that connected them together. 
bewildered to find herself in a great, dark- } Pauline’s mother, who had slept, for many 
looking place, thickly piled with immense bags, ; years, in her distant grave, was e ‘Eee 
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woman, while her father was a French refugee, 3 Mr. Brocklehurst was punctual, too; wat, 
who, on emigrating to this country, called him- : having placed Pauline in a seat, his handsome 
self Dupres; but it was whispered that he had a: ’ face and waving hair seemed to be flitting about 
right to the patrician de, and that various articles 3 i in all directions; at one moment, he was stand- 
in his possession were marked *0, de P. ” 3 ing, with a cigar in his mouth, giving directions 

The old man, older in sorrow than in years, ; respecting # vast quantity of hampers and boxes 
watched over his only child with Jealous care, } that he seemed to have in charge—then he was 
ae Jor aro. etme ~ few ba that feta cn of an pe group, laughing and 

e was able to obtain, but angrily refusing : talking with great rapidity—then he would be- 
Pauline’s request that she might be allowed to ; stow a friendly nod upon Pauline—and finally, 
assist him. hie: 2 pre: Lay sesas! ii ths bun ov ie he came in, and estab. 
come in contact with strangers for her 'y ¢ lished himself as her vis-a vis. 
bread, she should be educated for the position | He appeared to have settled the point that 
of a lady, to which she was entitled; and he § had troubled him for sometime, whether to treat 
bestowed more care on her education than that ; his companion as a young lady, or as a servant; 
of any pupil under his charge. , for Pauline, who regarded him very calmly as 

When the old man died, he charged his , the respectable head of a family, carried herself 
daughter to get a situation as soon as possible } with a quiet dignity that rendered anything but 
ee coer in some family, where she would , the young lady phase altogether out of the ques- 

e shielded from all danger. § tion. 

The poor child found it no easy matter to ob- Mr. Brocklehurst did not ‘exert himself to 
tain a situation as governess. Without friends, {be agreeable”’—it was not necessary, for he 
without influence, without references, what was 3 : was naturally agreeable, without exertion; but 
she to do when the market was already over- $ $ studying the face before him, with its peach- 
stocked? She studied the newspaper adver- ; : like bloom, and lovely, varying open, he 
cance ee hae too poor to venture an} S quite lost sight of the ‘nursery governess,” and 
advertisement on her own account—but with § almost persuaded himself that a young lady 
no success; the few applications she had ven- $ S scion of some aristocratic family had been 
tured to make had been invariably answered : placed in his charge, whom it was his duty to 
by an examining glance from head to foot, and; make as happy as possible under the circum- 
a cold, ‘You will not suit.” ° stances. 

“You are much too pretty, child,” said the; Pauline found the ride very pleasant, and 
kind-hearted landlady, when Pauline came home } almost forgot that she was going among stran- 
in tears from one of these discouraging expedi- ; gers, and with a stranger of whose existence 
tions, ‘the ladies would give all their jewels for : she had not been conscious twenty-four hours 
those oe, of yours—to say nothing of hair : previously. 
and eyes.” g The conductor called out, ‘“‘Horsetown Sta- 

But Pauline, who was not at all given to} ‘ tion!” and Mr. Brocklehurst, with some hurried 
vanity, mournfully shook her head; and began $ ‘remark about ‘looking alive,” which Pauline 
to be afraid that there must be something de- : $ studied for sometime afterward without being 
praved in her nature, which showed itself in } sable to make anything of it, started up with one 
her face and repelled all confidence in her. So : of his quick movements, and conveyed his seen 
matters went on, until that morning when she ; out of the cars, and into a plain Rockaway, be- 
found herself engaged, as “nursery abeurbse$. ; fore she quite realised ePulby had occurred. 
to go out of town that very afternoon, and take A pair of elegant horses were attached to the 
up her residence in a family of strangers. : : Rockaway; and a smallish, pock-marked man, 

It was very bewildering certainly, and made 3 S all capes and large buttons, was attached to the 
her feel more lonely than ever. Of course, the ; horses. In fact, he idolized them, and never 
most natural proceeding, under the circum- } ’ failed to run down all the other quadrupeds 
stances, was to haye ‘a good cry”—that over, } that they met on the road. He bowed low at 
Pauline went to her other duties. 3 sight of Pauline; and remarking deferentially, 

Packing does not take long where there is $ : “My mistress was expecting the young lady, 
not much to pack; and punctually at the time $ ; sir;” waited patiently until Mr. Brocklehurst 
appointed, with the landlady’s benediction still ; had assisted Pauline into the carriage, arranged 
ringing in her ears, the young “nursery gov- j all the baggage, and finally sprung in him- 
erness” found herself at the depot of the Hud- } self—when the careful coachman proceeded to 
son river railroad. 3 screw up the door of the vehicle, as though the 
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jhmates had been prisoners of war, and he; “Why, Jimmy!” whiapoved his sister; half- 
never intended to let them out again. ; laughing and half-pouting, “what ever pos- 

‘A mischievous sort of smile hovered around ; sessed you? I told you ‘a steady, respectable 
Mr. James Brocklehurst’s mouth when “Enery,” ’ woman!’ ” 
as he called himself, made his one remark about | ’ Do you mean to insinuate anything against 
Pauline; and he was evidently in the quiet vats Miss Dupres’ steadiness or respectability?” 
joyment of future fan. $ asked the gentleman, with mock severity. 

The drive of two miles was very beautiful;; ‘Why, no,” replied little Mrs. Lidstone, too 
through lanes fringed with apple trees in full } $ much astonished to say anything; ‘of course 
bloom, wafting incense all around—past cot-; * not—but she is so very young and pretty!” 
tages and villas that seemed too lovely for any , «Not hanging crimes, I believe?” continued 
but poets to live in—and all these pictures ; her brother. 
framed in that soft, exquisite green that became} ‘I supposed,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, im- 
veritable velvet when it reached the grass. : pressively, with the injured consciousness of 

The Rockaway stopped at a handsome iron; having been cheated out of an embrace under 
gate, that divided the ciose, hawthorn hedge in false pretences, ‘“‘that I was reteiving the 
two parts. When “Enery” (‘Cape Henry,” 3} ; daughter of my old friend, Solwell Fines,” 
his master called him) had swung back the bar- ; ‘* As all the Solwell Fineses whom I have ever 
riet, they drove slowly through a green arch of} seen were labeled with hooked noses, small, 
overhanging boughs, until, at length, the man-; green eyes, and & general ashiness of com- 
sion came in sight. It was & magnificent place— \ plexion, I do not see how it was possible to 
not showy, but substantial; and all around were } ’ make such a mistake,” re replied her son, with as 
noble trees and hills, and a clear view of the; ; much sang froid as though he had not béen at 
river dancing and sparkling in the sunset. ; the bottom of this atrocious piece of business. 

A stout, grand-looking, elderly lady, with a} ‘For shame, Jimmy!” said his sister, in an 
very firm mouth, and much addicted to ancient ; : ; undertone; but she laughed, nevertheless, in 
lace and rustling silks, was drawn up in state } ; the happy consciousness that she did not look 
**Do you not know,” 


on the piazza, watching with benignant conde- ; like the Solwell Fineses. 
seension the wild antics of a pretty, fairy-like she continued, “that mamma hopes that ‘the 
creature, who was playing with a child about ; daughter of her old friend’ will, one of these 


eighteen months old. : days, be her daughter?” 

As the Rockaway “hove in sight,” to usea’ Mr. James made a face expressive of intense 
nantical phrase, the elder lady slowly mounted ; disgust; and consoled himself for the unplea- 
an eye-glass, and remarking to her daughter $ sant picture thus conjured up, by taking a look 
with @ dignified want of emotion, “Angelina, § Sat Pauline. Her eyes were full of tears, and 
she has come,” advanced to Pauline, and taking ; she was evidently uncomfortable. 
her in her arms in @ manner calculated not} ‘Have I done wrongly in coming here?” she 
to disturb her attire, bestowed an aristocratic ° asked, in so sweet a voice, and with such an 
embrace upon the bewildered girl—while the ; appealing glance at her only acquaintance in 
younger lady exclaimed enthusiastically, “I am : \ the group, that Mrs. Lidstone’s tender heart 
80 glad to see you!” and gave her a sort of bird- } was touched at once. 
like kiss, that was, nevertheless, very sweet. “Not at all,” said she, in the pretty, caress- 
Pauline’s eyes filled with tears at this kind re- ing way that was habitual with her, ‘‘but wé 
ception; and she stooped down over the child, j have been very stupid, and made 4 very silly 
Who was @ beautiful, noble- -looking boy, large } mistake. Here, Jimmy,” she continued, ‘‘take 
for his age, and full of life and mischief. ’ charge of your nephew, while I initiate Miss 

When Mr. Brocklehurst perceived that his ; Dupres into her duties.” . 


Mother was just on the point of asking Pauline } 
innumerable questions about things which she 
could not possibly understand, he remarked } 
_ With a certain malicious calmness, 
“Mother, this is Miss Dupres, who has kindly 
consented to take charge of Clarence.” 
“James!” exdlaimed the dowager, in 4 tone 
that might have suited Mrs. Siddons if she had 
had occasion to say, “You have stabbed me to 
the heart!” 





The young mother sprang lightly up the 
stairs, humming a tune as she went, and con- 
ducted Pauline into a pretty room with win- 
dows on all sides. 

‘This is the nursery,” said she, ‘and Clarence 
will sleep with you. You will wash and dress 
him, and have the entire charge of him. He is 
@ dear little fellow.” 

Mrs. Lidstone said this as though her recom- 
mendation was all that would be required in & 
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court of justice. But Pauline was surprised, is Oh, you wretch!” she exclaimed, shaking 
and somewhat disappointed. : not very formidabie fist at her laughing brother, 
“TI thought,” said she, ‘‘Mr. Brocklehurst } ‘“‘@ pretty scrape you have gotten us into by 
gave me to understand that there were older; bringing me a nursery governess selected only 
children. He said that he had not a great} for her beauty! I have a great mind to make 
many—but I did not suppose that there was : you wash and dress Clarence, yourself, for you 
only a baby.” ; 3 probably understand the business as well as 
“Hel” repeated Mrs. Lidstone, in amused ; she does. She. doesn’t seem to know what she 
surprise, ‘what a scamp that fellow is! He ; was expected to do—and I don’t believe you 
is not my husband,” she continued, ‘‘but my ; asked her a single question!” a 
brother. Mr. Lidstone is spending the summer; ‘Yes, I did,” was the triumphant reply; “I 
in Europe, on business, and I am staying with : asked her if she was fond of children.” 
my mother in the meantime. My nurse leftme; A peal of merry laughter, so clear and ring- 
rather suddenly—and my brother, Mr. Brockle- } ing that it was a pleasure to hear it, burst from 
hurst, promised to look for a French nursery } Mrs. Lidstone’s pretty mouth; and, catching the 
governess; but I had no idea of his bringing ; infection, her brother laughed too. 
one up so soon, or,” she added, rather hesi-} ‘Come, Angy,” said he, coaxingly, as he 
tatingly, but with a kindly-admiring smile at; knocked the ashes from his cigar, they were 
Pauline, “‘of his making the selection that he { on the piazza, ‘‘don’t be too hard on a fellow. 
did. It is just like men, though.” ; The dowager-duchess has already treated me 
The young girl’s face erimsoned, as she re-; to an oration, commencing: ‘I am very much 
plied, with a quivering lip, ‘Before my father $ astonished, James’—and you know to what that 
died, he desired me to get a situation as gov- : is generally the prelude?” 
erness—and when I answered this advertise-} ‘‘Don’t I, though?” replied his sister, with 
ment, I did not suppose that it would be very} @ pretty shrug of the shoulders; “but it is 
different. Iam afraid that I should not under-} very naughty of you, Jimmy, to call mamma 
stand taking the entire charge of the baby.”  { ‘the dowager-duchess’—you really must behave 
Mrs. Lidstone was very much interested. $ yourself!” 
“You are alone then?” she asked, in so kind } ‘I am behaving,” said the impracticable 
a tone that Pauline burst into tears, as she re- } James; ‘but really, Angy,” he continued, “the 
plied in the affirmative. $ girl looked so pretty and lady-like that I could 
The young wife and mother quite forgot that ; not help engaging her; and I know that you 
she was the daughter of the aristocratic Mrs. { objected te one applicant because she wasn’t 
Brocklehurst; all the woman in her flashed out } handsome enough.” 
to meet Pauline’s mute appeal; and, putting } “Oh! that was only that little German girl, 
her arm around the sobbing girl, she pressed a} ‘Darty,’ as her mother called her, (corruption 
gentle, sisterly kiss on her forehead, whisper- : of Dorothy); I don’t think that a mouth stretch- 
ing softly, ‘I amso sorry for you! Stay with s ing from ear to ear, a turned-up nose, freckles, 
me, and I will do all that I can to make you; and red hair, a pleasant combination to have 
happy—for I am sure that I shall love you very 3 continually in one’s sight; but that is no reason 
much.” 3 why I should go to the opposite extreme, and 
‘You are very kind,” replied Pauline, grate- } get a Venus for a nursery maid.” 
fully; ‘but are you willing to trust the baby: ‘Nursery governess, if you please,” said her 
with me? I am very ignorant.” : brother, correcting her, ‘our little friend is 
“We will attend to that,” said Mrs. Lidstone, } somewhat of a stickler for right terms. I have 
cheerfully; ‘but take off your things; now, and no doubt that you will like her very much, 
I will see that you have sonie tea—you look : though.” 
tired.” 3] have no doubt that I shall,” was the reply, 
The little lady, herself, removed the shawl; “but I didn’t advertise for ‘some one to like’— 
and bonnet, and all Pauline’s pretty hair fell ; I advertised for a nursery governess.” 
about her face. “Oh! Jimmy, Jimmy!” thought} All this time, Master Clarence had been by 
his sister, half-comically and half-seriously, ¢no means so quiet as one might be led to sup- 
‘what have you brought upon yourself?” And‘ pose. By no manner of means. While the 
with the second thought that her experience in 3 brother and sister were talking, he had made s 
engaging a “nursery governess” had been de- § variety of extraordinary noises, clutched at his 
cidedly unique, she ran down stairs to attack 3 uncle’s cigar, treated his moustache with the 
the imperturbable “Jimmy.” utmost disrespect, kicked and screamed, and 
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maltreated his relative, because the relative’s ; Pauline. In a few moments, however, con- 
watch and chain were not given over to de- ¢ quered by her pretty face and sweet smile, he 
struction at his hands—and otherwise asserted } was playing bo-peep with her from behind the 
himself; until Mrs. Brocklehurst, as unrafiled § folds of his mother’s dress; and in an in- 
as ever, remarked from the drawing-room win- } s credibly short space of time the ‘‘diabolically- 
dow, where she sat in dignified isolation, 3 wide-awake expression” had faded from his 

“Angelina, it is time that child was put to 3 eyes, and the waxen lids were closed tightly 
bed.” over them. His baby lips had whispered in- 
“Where do you wish me to land this nui- } completely, ‘‘Now, I lay me down to sleep,” to 
sance?”’ inquired Mr. James, as though just ; which was added a petition to ‘‘bess dear papa 


aroused to a sense of his nephew’s existence. {and mamma, and ga’ma, and naughty Dimmy,” 
s 


“Take care, sir!’ said his sister, threaten- which was the only style in which he could be 
ingly, ‘and follow me very carefully up stairs.”” § persuaded to name his harum-scarum uncle. 
, **This side up with care,’” was the laughing } Mrs. Lidstone softly withdrew her finger from 
reply, as he made a feint of turning the urchin ; the little hand that had closed tightly on it, 
upside down; a performance which gave such ‘and glided down stairs, after whispering: to 
satisfaction to the namesake of him, who, as ; Pauline that it was not necessary to watch him. 
tradition says, came to his death by stumbling, But the young girl was fascinated by the 
in this attitude, into a vessel filled with an in- $ : picture; for there is none more beautiful than 
toxicating beverage, that he kicked lustily for ; that of a sleeping child. The dignity of an 
anencore, His ill-used uncle compromised mat- emperor sits upon his brow, while the mouth, 
ters by placing him astride his back, and pre- ;eut with a rich fullness, seems, half-smiling, 
tending to be a very fast horse; and both * half in awe, to whisper, ‘‘The angels are near.” 
laughing heartily, and with very disordered The door was open, and a shaded lamp burned 
hair, plunged into the sleeping apartment to in the room. When James Brocklehurst looked 
be occupied by Master Clarence for the night. ° in, an hour or two later, at his sister’s request, 

“I shall take him into my room,” said Mrs. $ there were two Statues of Sleep carved in warm 
Lidstone; ‘‘that poor child, for she looks ‘Tike { flesh: that of the girl was lying partly on the 
nothing else, is tired out—and besides, I am} ’ floor, with a head of bright, disheveled hair 
sure that she wouldn’t know what to do with $ pressed against the side of the crib. He stood 
him.” }in the doorway for a moment or two, and then, 

“I don’t believe that she would,” rejoined ; with a half-sigh of pity, slowly turned away. 
her brother, surveying his nephew gravely, as} ‘Do you suppose,” asked Mrs. Brocklehurst, 
though he had been a complicated piece of } when the trio were gathered around the tea- 
machinery, to be taken apart every night and 3 table, ‘‘that this young person is capable of 
put together every morning, “I am sure J; ‘making herself generally useful?” 
shouldn’t. Which things come off, and which} ‘‘Young man by the name of Guppy, 
stay on?” muttered Mr. James, in disapproval of his 

“Go down stairs, sir!” was the laughing re- } mother’s term; but no one noticed it. 
ply, “I shall never get Clarence to sleep while} Mrs. Lidstone looked at her brother, and her 
you are here.” 3 brother looked at her, and both laughed. ‘I 

“It is my opinion thit you will never get * never thought of it, mamma!’ exclaimed the 
him to sleep under any circumstances,” said 3 little lady. 
the uncle, consolingly; “such a diabolically- “It appears to me,” continued the dowager, 
wide awake expression I never saw in any human } as though her opinion had been the deliberate 
baby’s eyes.” conviction of years, ‘that the most sensible 

Mr. James dodged something that was aimed disposal to make of this young person would 
at his head; and ran off, whistling, ‘‘ Hear me, } be ty return her to her friends.” 

Norma!” “She has not a very extensive family con- 

“Would you like to come and see me put the } nection,” replied her son, drily; he had managed 
_ baby to bed?” asked Mrs. Lidstone, looking in} to obtain these facts. ‘I believe her nearest 

upon Pauline, who, having bathed her hands } relative is the landlady with whom she lodged— 
and face in cold water, and partaken of some } if that can be termed a relative.” 
refreshment, felt very much brighter. Mrs. Brocklehurst turned to another subject 

“No! go away!” shouted Master Clarence, } as gracefully as though the small circumstance 
very distinetly ;_ further expressing his dis-} of the young person’s existence had faded from 
approbation by" flinging one of his shoes atiher mind. But the next morning she resolved 
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to test Pauline’s capacities for herself; and,; ‘I should like to be informed,” said My. 
armed with ribbon, lace, and et ceteras, she < James Brocklehurst, one evening, when the 
made an excursion into the domain of the nur- : young lady, after being more than usually ag- 
sery governess, and requested her to put them } gravating, had retired to her own apartment, 
together. “what that interesting female ever was created 
The result was highly satisfactory—for it was N for? So far I have been unable to discover,” 
just the kind of work that Pauline liked—and} ‘‘For some sensible young man to take her 
Mrs. Lidstone was loud in her praises of the} and her half-million into his own hands,” re- 
tasteful head-dress, which, she declared, had a plied his mother, significantly. 
truly Parisian air, while the dowager graciously $ N Mr. James made use of a hasty but expressive 
condescended to express a well-bred degree of } term, that called forth a severely-disapproving 
pleasure. Pauline could ‘‘make herself generally ; : glance from the dowager, and then betook him- 
useful.” Pieces of ribbon seemed to twist them- } self to a solitary walk. 
selves naturally into graceful combinations in 3 In the course of his ramble he saw two 
her skillful fingers, and her taste in arranging 3 figures at a little distance, and, having come 
Mrs, Lidstone’s lovely, light-brown hair, which ; almost upon them before he was aware of their 
had a trick of breaking loose from all restraint, ; presence, he was arrested by hearing Pauline’s 
was universally admired. They were very kind } voice in tones of indignation. Her companion, 
to her, and Pauline was almost happy. Almost; < whom he had recognized as the coachman, re- 
for the past was yet too recent to be very soon § S plied very coolly, 
forgotten. : “There's no need to be so hoffish, young 
When Mr. Brocklehurst chanced to encounter § ’oman. I’ve offered you a comfortable ‘ome, 
the nursery governess he was always very re- } % and a ’ouse of your hown; if you don’t fancy 
spectful, addressed her as ‘‘Miss Dupres,” and ; Sit, you can say so without talking of hinsults. 
treated her with the same deference that marked } I know that I ain’t much to look at; but there’s 
his manner toward all ladies. But, somehow, : : hother thinks besides looks——” 





he was always thinking of her. 

One day there arrived at the Brocklehurst 
Mansion an immense quantity of baggage, to 
which was attached a sallow, discontented-look- 
ing young lady, with the appearance of being 3 
half-asleep and generally disgusted with every- : 
thing, and a very smart, bustling lady’s maid. 

Mr. Brocklehurst groaned inwardly at this 
arrival; for the discontented-looking young lady 
was Miss Fines, the daughter of Mrs. Brockle- 
hurst’s ‘old friend,” who had gone to Paris to ! 
be educated, some years ago, as plain “Clara,” 
and had come back as still plainer Claribelle. 
As she had not been visible to the American 
eye since her childhood, it was not so surprising 
that the dowager should make the mistake she 
did respecting Pauline; but a single glance con- 
vinced her son that the distinguishing,charac- 
teristics of the Solwell Fineses were not lacking 
in Miss Claribelle. He made a hasty escape, 
without being discovered, and, observing his 
little nephew rolling about on the grass, in a 
shady part of the grounds, and Pauline not far 
off, he was seized with a sudden desire for a 
romp with Master Clarence. 

Miss Claribelle Fines was a dead weight on 
the hands of her entertainers. She would not 
be entertained—could get up no enthusiasm for 
anything—voted the country a bore—and spent 
most of her time on the bed, reading French 
novels. 


‘*Leave this place, sir, instantly!” exclaimed 
; James Brocklehurst, with flashing eyes; for 
; Pauline, overcome by a feeling of degradation 
§ and insult, was nothing wildly. 
; “Beg pardon, sir,” said the man, saucily; 
3 «didn’t know I was hinterfering”—a remark 
| unheard by Pauline, but not lost upon the 
$ gentleman. 

‘sI am very sorry,” he began, ‘that anything 
has occurred to distress you; I cannot under- 
stand the man’s impertinence.” 

‘‘He wanted—to marry me—I believe,” said 
Pauline, with an effort. 

«The scoundrel!” muttered Mr. Brocklehurst 
between his teeth; and before Pauline had at 
all recovered from the effects of one proposal, 
she was obliged to listen to another. 

She was surprised, and, in her secret heart, 
there was a thrill of pleasure. But she remem- 
bered her situation, and prepared, heroically, 
to do her duty. Never would she marry, she 
had long resolved, into a family where she 
would be despised. 

«Please do not talk so,” she sobbed; ‘think 
of your mother and sister. If I lose this place, 
I shall be turned upon the world again. And 
you must never think of me in any other light 
than as the poor French girl to whom you were 
very kind.” 

He urged her again, but she was inflexible; 
and he said to himself she did not love him. 
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In ss amen he walked beside her until they : > she had ever been in her whole life before. She 
reached the house. ° : ’ studied Pauline surreptitiously, and watched her 
The next day ‘‘Cape Henry” was dismissed. }son, who had become so melancholy that he 
“Werry good, sir,” was the cool reply; : smoked all the time. What would people say 
“there’s plenty of ’osses in the world.” to such a mesalliance? But then she could 
“James,” said Mrs. Brocklehurst, confiden-; easily tell them that Pauline was deprived of 
tially, “I shell really be glad when that girl ; Sher ancestral rights by. adverse circumstances; 
goes; she worries me to death! Her maid, too, § * and the girl certainly had the air of a dutchess. 
ithe plague of my life, and quarrels with the ; $ Perhaps it would be a good thing for James. 
fervants continually.” The result of all these cogitations and ob- 
“Then you wouldn’t exactly fancy Miss Clari- $ servations—which occupied some time—was a 
belle for a daughter-in-law?” $ summons, one day, to Pauline to attend the two 
“No,” replied the dowager, quite energeti- 3 ladies in a private conference; and, very much 
cally; ‘there is nothing like being in the same 3 astonished and bewildered, the young girl was 
house with people to find out their disagreeable } 3 solicited, by mother and daughter, to take 
qualities. There is more true ladyism in that $ Mr. James Brocklehurst into serious considera- 
girl,” she continued, pointing to Pauline, who ; tion. 
had jast passed, ‘‘than in a dozen Claribelles.” 3 Poor Pauline! That declaration had revealed 
“You are right, mother,” said he, gravely; : to her the state of her own heart. In secret she 
“hut you have no idea how much true ladyism 3 had long loved the son; but she had only dis- 
there is in my sister’s nursery governess,” and, 3 covered it then. Since that time she had labored 
aot sparing himself, he gave an account of his ; ; earnestly to dismiss him from her heart; but, 
last night’s interview with Pauline. ; : like too many others, had not succeeded. And 
To say that Mrs. Brocklehurst was shocked, ’ now to be solicited, so unexpectedly, by his 
would be but a faint expression of her feelings; ; mother and sister, to accept him:—it was too 
she scarcely knew, however, whether to be most : much for her, and she burst into tears. 
indignant at her son for offering himself to} The next day Miss Claribelle Fines departed 








Pauline, or at the latter for refusing him. In ; suddenly, with a fixed resolution never to make 
her dilemma she consulted her daughter. 3 visit again at a country-house under any cir- 

Mrs. Lidstone, however, was but a degenerate cumstances. She was not, we may suppose, 
scion of a noble family; for she exclaimed, with ; particularly regretted. 


sich a disappointed face, The engagement of Pauline to the rich young 
“Oh! mamma, what a pity! I am so sorry ; Mr. Brocklehurst was the town-talk for a whole 
she could not love him! It would be such a} month. Some pished and others wondered; en- 
safeguard for James!” $ vious belles declared the bride-elect had no 
“*A safeguard,’ repeated Mrs. Brockle- : : style; and dowagers, who had marriageable 
hurst, indignantly, “for my son to marry a: daughters, vowed she was an adventuress. 
nursery governess !” But now she has been “the rich and fashion- 
“But she ought not to be a nursery govern- ; : * able” Mrs. Brocklekurst for years, and nobody 
es,” replied her daughter, bravely. “James 3 dares to question her taste or her ‘“‘unimpeach- 
tells me that she is really of a noble family; 3 able descent.” But it is at home, in her own 
tad you know, mamma, that you profess to $ < family circle, that she is best loved, because there 
think more of family than of anything else. : ‘she is best known; and never has even Mrs. 
Pauline is very refined and very charming, and } Brocklehurst senior regretted that “Jimmy” re- 
‘ Teould love her dearly as a sister.” ; $ fused to marry half a million, preferring rather 


Mrs. Brocklehurst was more bewildered than 3 the portionless NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
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°Mrp all the jewels of the earth $ Go, seek the ruby on the plain, 
You never yet will find The coral in thé sea, 

That jewel of the matchless worth, The silver in the mountain vein— 
Of a contented mind. And bring them all to me. 


Go, search along Atlantic’s strands, I'd give thee more for ev’ry beam 
Go, dig in India’s mines, From a contented mind, 
Where, deep embedded fn the sands, Than for each gem of golden gleam 
The precious diamond shines. That you will ever find. nA 





THE STORY OF A WALL-FLOWER. 
BY GABRIELLE LEE. 


Mitprep Crarz—the young lady whom I. werd her cousins, the St. Johns, and for some 
wish to introduce to you—is a member of that s years past their home had been hers. The 
fraternity whom sqciety scornfully classes under } young ladies, Helen and Louise St. John, were 
the head x dg de I admit the circum- } fine-looking girls, with dashing, vivacious man- 
stance without a shudder, for to me the ob- 3: ners, accustomed, wherever they came, to finds 
noxious epithet suggests only remembrances of} welcome. The only son, Vincent St. John, un- 
roses, red and impassioned, climbing over a low 3 like his sisters, possessed a temperament some- 

s 

sone wih se early 0 Sienerrs. the ve ating : ini ti yi yey whan sborentelg 

est wayfarer wi eir beauty and blushes. $ vexed and teased by them; but in the end ad- 
Neither can I forget that wall-fruits are ever the : mitted to be the ‘‘best natured fellow in the 
sweetest, or cease to remember, though tasted $ world.” 
so long ago, the magical flavor of peach, and; Now Mildred was an exceedingly pleasant 
pear, and plum, brought to perfection through 3 person to live with, and there was not a mem- 
the rane of ee ip Therefore ie : ber of the family who had not a cordial liking 
me when I say, that this favoring grace of the: for her. She had a sufficient income of her 
wall may develop quite as desirable characteris- ; own, which she spent unassumingly in the 
tics in the human growth as in the horticultural. ; gratification of certain quiet, but not inexpen- 

At all events, it cannot be asserted that the } sive tastes, and in works of charity, for which 


class, to which I allude, are by any means use- ; the world was not one whit the wiser. The 


less members of society. Ask forlorn and elderly ; Miss St. Johns, while they accepted the numer- 
bachelordom, grown too stiff for redowas and ous kindnesses of which their cousin was the 
the ‘‘German,” who endures its small talk, and : dispenser, yet felt that she possessed attributes 
accepts its ices and small civilities with un- which rendered her unlike themselves; their 
abated and smiling politeness? Inquire of pa- intimate friends were not apt to be hers, nor 
tient Benedicts, waiting for gay young wives to } were their tastes exactly hers, and they acknow- 
complete that ‘‘one last dance,” who allays their } ledged the distinction between them by wishing, 
anguish by skillful divertisement and adroit $ not unfrequently, that they were ‘half as good 
questionings concerning the darlings of the nur- $ as cousin Mildred.” 
sery and other kindred topics? Then see if But of all the St. Johns, Vincent’s apprecia- 
their reply will not embrace that fraternity } tion of Mildred was the most decided. Her in- 
whose claims to your attention I am laboring } fluence over him was great. He often declared 
to assert. ’her the most ‘‘sensible” girl within the range 
Whatever the answer may be, one thing is Sof his acquaintance; and for many a brave, 
certain, that of all the plants of the parterre, } manly idea that found its way into his honest 
those yclept wall-flowers are the most knowing. } brain, and lodged there, he stood indebted to 
Sitting in quiet corners, they discern, in spite } her whom he was wont to call ‘cousin Mill.” 


of caresses and honied words, who love and } Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St. John, obsery- . 


who hate; which will be the marriage of con-} ing all this, was accustomed to whisper to her 
venience, and which the union of affection; } friends, that it was easy to see in what quarter 
together with divers other matters hidden from ; the “wind blew.” - And, for her part, she was 
those, who, involved in the game themselves, “perfectly satisfied. Mildred was such a good 
cannot comprehend what is so plainly visible to $ girl, and Vincent would make any woman 
those outside of it. All that has been said will ; happy,” etc., etc. 
apply particularly to Mildred Clare. Looking} But the young people in question understood 
on from some quiet nook of observation, she} one another better. Vincent had long ago ac- 
discovered numerous elements in the atmos- | knowledged to himself, with a little heartache, 
phere about her; all of which discoveries she } that cousin Mill was ‘“‘a deal too clever to be 
meant, some day, should be of advantage to her. } ever contented to jog through life with him.” 
The —— relatives Mildred had in the world } Just at present the St. Johns are spending 
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he summer at Newport. They are beginning ; 
te tire of the daily routine of making endless $ 
toilets, taking the same drives, and repeating 
the same programme generally, when a new 
zest is given to these diurnal duties by the 
arrival at the ‘‘Ocean” of Mrs. Leonard Paxton. § 
This lady was a belle, a wit, and a beauty, and, } 
moreover, the wife of a millionaire, and so ex- 
pectation was on the gui vive. It was amusing 
to notice the next morning, at breakfast, the 
eager eyes that watched the door, waiting for ; 
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garments so much, that now bright ones seemed 
out of place to her. To-night she has on a mist- 


: colored tissue, the effect of which almost totally 


annuls that of the clear, decided tints, which 
are the predominant characteristics of her style. 

‘You are not enjoying yourself at all,” says 
Vincent; ‘nobody but me to talk to.” 

Mildred replied, with a pleasant smile, that 
‘‘Nobody but me” is a very kind and interest- 
ing companion. 

Just here, the music striking up, a brilliant 


the appearance of Mrs. Paxton. Some women $ idea seemed to flash upon Vincent. He started 
guilty of the almost unpardonable violation of : S off, and presently returned with a young man 
taste, that of appearing in the morning with a : getten up in the most faultless style. This gen- 
profasion of jewelry and dresses decolletee, oc- ’ tleman eyed Mildred somewhat dubiously; then 
@ipied themselves in wondering, internally, 3 elevating his eyebrows in patronizing tones, ex- 


whether the wife of the millionaire could pos- 
sibly present a more ‘‘dressy” appearance than 
themselves. But Mrs. Paxton, fatigued by her 
journey perhaps, did not bestow her presence } 
upon them at breakfast, nor yet at dinner. In 
the evening the weekly hop was to take place, 
and she could not fail to favor them. While 
those present are awaiting her advent, a few 
words concerning Mildred. 





tended an invitation for the redowa. 

Disregarding a vigorous nudge from Vincent, 
Mildred returned quietly, 

‘«Fancy dances are quite out of my line, sir.” 

The gentleman elevated his eyebrows still 
further, plainly expressing in his face, *«*What 
upon earth are you good for then?” and be- 
stowing an indignant glance upon Vincent, 
$ whom he evidently regarded as having inten- 


She sits somewhat withdrawn from the rest, ’ tionally dejuded him, stalked off. 
her cousin Vincent beside her, as he is apt to} ‘Now, cousin Mill,” broke out St. John, in 
be. To use an expression of the latter, Mil- 3 an injured tone, ‘that’s the way you serve me. 
dred never took any pains to ‘‘make the most ; I introduce you to the best dancer in the room, 
of herself.” If her income was expended, it} and you refuse him. Don’t tell me you can’t 
Was certainly not in the purchase of an expen- ; dance, for you know you've tried to teach me, 
sive wardrobe. She always wore gray or brown, and would have succeeded if anybody could, 
or some other undecided neutral tint, in no way ; only I’m so awkward nobody can. You'll never 
remarkable. Now Mildred was a brunette, with } make any stir in society if you do so, depend 
askin clear and somewhat pale, soft gray eyes, 3 upon it.” 
and hair noticeably black; to all such the above Mildred had just returned serenely, ‘‘ My time 
tints are peculiarly inappropriate and unbe- has not come yet, cousin mine;” when there 
coming. And in this connection, let me utter a $ was a little stir and a sudden turning of heads, 
protest against the prevailing passion for gray. $ and Mrs. Leonard Paxton came floating down 
It is a serviceable color certainly, suitable for } the long room, attired in an Indian fabric so 
traveling and similar occasions, and well fitted 3 fine as to be almost impalpable. There was not 
for those somewhat advanced in years at anya bracelet on her perfect arms, nor did her 
time. But why must it salute our eyes in every 3 breast or hair acknowledge the sparkle of a 
direction? Why must we pass group after group ? single jewel. Divers of the ladies present, who 
of ladies, many of them young and pretty, and on this warm July evening were wearing heavy 
all attired in the inevitable gray? Nature 3 brocades and ornaments in profusion, gave vent 
teaches us more wisely; when in good-humor $ to ejaculations of disappointment and surprise. 
she rejoices in skies of brilliant blue, sunlight § $ “Patience! nobody would ever think that she 
of clear gold, and rainbow-tinted flowers. It } $ was the wife of a millionaire. Why I thought 
is only when sad, or out of temper, that she $ ; she’d be dressed to kill, with lots vf diamonds 
gives us skies of drab and leaden-hued mists. } on at the very least.” Ah! well, if we Ameri- 
Therefore merci, ladies fair, and bestow upon 3 cans are the cutest people under the sun, we 
US once more those charming tints so well suited ; have a deal to learn in matters of taste! 
to the bloom of youth and grace! ; Mrs. Paxton had been at Newport about 9 

There was some excuse, however, for Mildred ; ’ week, when the various ladies of her acquaint- 
her early life had been saddened by the loss of 3 $ ance were invited to hold @ conference in her 
those she loved, and she had worn sad-colored private parlors, among them the St. Johns. Each 
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one eagerly complied, in a flutter of curiosity to 
know what the invitation might forbode. When 
they had assembled, Mrs. Paxton, taking a posi- 
tion in the center, said, 

“T have no doubt, ladies, that like myself, you 
are beginning to find Newport fearfully dull.” 

Now most of those addressed were enjoying 
themselves wonderfully. But then Mrs. Leon- 
ard Paxton had given them to understand that 
this was impossible, so they all murmured in 
chorus, 

“Intolerable! A perfect bore!” 

All but Mildred, who merely smiled a little. 

“Well,” continued their hostess, “‘it oceurred 
to me that if we could get up a concert, tableau, 
or, better than all, a play, it would relieve the 
monotony. I have applied to several litterateurs 
of my acquaintance for assistance, but they 
plead overtasked brains, or offer MSS. which 
the theater managers have been so blind to 
their own interests as to reject. Now it would ; 
be a pleasant revenge if we could get up some- $ 
thing fresh and sparkling among ourselves.” 

The ladies all agreed that this would be 
*“‘charming indeed ;” but then, who would have 
the daring to take the initiatory steyn? So there $ 
was much discussion and various plans pro- ; 
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- During the ensuing week, Mildred spent most 
of the time in her room; this was nothing new, 
only the St. Johns remarked that Mrs. Paxton 
seemed to have taken a “‘wonderful fancy” to 
Mildred. 

On the day she had promised, the latter tap. 
ped at Mrs. Paxton’s door, then entering, drew 
an MS. from her pocket; while her companion, 
courteous, yet prepared for criticism withal, 
placed herself in readiness to listen. Mik 
dred’s play was in two acts, satirical, witty, 
and not without a deal of the pathetic. Not 
for nothing had Mildred patiently analyzed 
the restless, glittering life of society; not for 
nothing had her eyes been keen and shrewd, 
and her judgments accurate and true! Mrs, 
Paxton listened quietly until the expiration of 
the first act, then broke into exclamations of 
delight, 

“My dear, I never dreamed you were 8 
clever. I’ve seen and heard these people talk 
time and again. Scribe himself could not have 
written a more piquant comedie de societe than 
you have done. It is certain to be a success, 
and you are the best girl in the world for 
writing it.” 

The next day, Mrs. Paxton allotted the parts. 


posed, but nothing decided upon; finally the ; Mildred refused to act; but Helen and Louise 
ladies, taking out their watches, declared in : St. John were not of the same mind; and the 
tones of horror that there were barely two 3 former smiled to herself as she saw them cast 
hours left to dress for dinner, and dispersed, 3 in parts that could not have suited their style 
with the exception of Mildred, who remained 3 more exactly if prepared expressly for them. 
behind. Under Mrs. Paxton’s energetic supervision there 

“Well, Miss Clare,” exclaimed Mrs. Paxton, § was no lagging. In ten days the whole affair 
laughing heartily, ‘I imagine, something like } was in readiness, and the “Ocean” electrified 
myself, you can accomplish a toilet in half an} by an invitation to witness the performance of 


hour.” 

“Or less,” returned Miss Clare; then added, 
You were anxious for a play, you said.” $ 

“Yes,” was the rejoinder; ‘that is, if I ons 
possibly coax or threaten anybody into writing ° 
one.” 3 

“You have no need to attempt either method; : 
I will furnish what you require.” 

Mrs. Paxton “took in” the speaker, standing 
quietly beside her in a morning dress, in color $ 
that of a dead leaf, the abundant hair hidden } 
ander a brown net, and the serene face pos- 
sessing a mouth where resolution and latent 
power were tempered by sweetness. Mrs. Pax- 
ton was a quick reader of character, and ina 
minute she returned cordially, 

“T’m sure I can trust entirely to you, Miss 
Clare. When would your production be ready?” 

Mildred thought a moment, then answered, 
“A week from to-day. And in the meantime 
this is a secret between us.” 








an original play, author unknown. 

Two or three days beforehand, Mrs. Paxton, 
knocking at Mildred’s door, said with an affeo- 
tation of timidity, “May I come in, Miss Clare?” 
Then added, as she entered, ‘Since I know you 
are so clever, I am half-afraid of you.” 

“Keep your sarcasms for some one else,” re 
torted Mildred. “You know very well it is 1 
who should be afraid of you.” 

“T am come on an especial errand,” said Mrs. 
Paxton, presently; “but I trust you will not 
think it an impertinent one.” 

“An impossibility,” declared Mildred. 

“Well then, my dear child, I wish to know 
why you will wear those sober drabs, and grays, 
and browns, as is your invariable habit. Allow 
me to insinuate that they are totally unsuited to 
you.” 

“Beeause,” returned the object of this attack, 
with a little sigh, “I never thought bright colors 
seemed to belong to me somehow.” 
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“Nonsense! Now be a good child, and see; she did not often show, finished by saying, 
if you can’t, find something in. your wardrobe ; “Having relieved my mind, I think I'll go,” 
that doesn’t look as if it were intended sn went accordingly. 
somebody fifty years old at least.” On the appointed evening, Mildred assisted 

Mildred complied with this request; and after } her cousins Helen and Louise to costume them- 
opening various drawers and receptacles, finally selves for their parts, arranging their hair after 
produced a very pretty pink silk of the variety ; a fashion peculiar to herself, in large, full curls 
il ; especially hecoming to the face, and listening 

“Dear me!’’ exclaimed Mrs, Paxton, opening } ‘ amusedly, meantime, to their conjectures as to 
her eyes in affected astonishment, “I didn’t; who had been the author of the play they 
thing you were capable of possessing such an ; were, that night, to assist in performing. 
article, you little Quakeress.”’ Helen was positive it was that tall, distin- 

“Well,” rejoined Mildred, apologetically. ; guished-looking man, with the long, floating 
“The fact is, a dear friend of mine went out ’ beard, she had seen hovering around; while 
West; where she married, and I traveled all : ’ Louise inclined to the belief that a certain slim 
that)distance to be her bridesmaid; and by her { youth with fair hair was the guilty party. 
especial request wore this very dress. I never; Mildred affirmed stoutly her belief that it was 
had it on but that once. Wasn’t I a good} ; neither; then, having performed her office of 
friend to do all that?” concluded the speaker, } /riseur, departed to make her own foilette. 
laughingly. 3 This work completed, she sought the parlor 

“I think you are, Mildred,” rejoined Mrs. ; belonging to their suite of rooms. Entering, 
Paxton, with unusual softness; then continued } she found Vincent waiting for them. 
coaxingly, ‘‘and now you have some black lace: ‘‘Whby, cousin Mill!” he exclaimed ecsta- 
to wear over it, I’m sure?” ; tically. ‘“‘Now .that looks something’ like!’ 

“You insatiable woman!” laughed Mildred, 3 Then rising, honest Vincent looked down at 
“But I think I can accommodate you, I always $ Mildred, and, with his good child’s heart in his 
keep a supply of that on hand; black lace is; eyes, asked, pleadingly, ‘‘Couldn’t you give a 
quite unobtrusive, you know.” 3 fellow a kiss, little cousin?” 

“Not over pink silk,” denied Mrs. Paxton, $ Mildred, with a pretty movement, held up her 
taking the lace and disposing it in graceful } cheek and let the petitioner’s moustache sweep 
folds over the dress, whose shining surface ; against it fora moment. Just here Helen and 
showed the fine web with its unique design to : : Louise came in, and they, too, exclaimed over 
especial advantage. As she completed this, ; Mildred’s becoming ‘oilette, declaring she looked 
she said deprecatingly, “I have some pearls, } as ‘‘sweet as possible.” 
which you will surely do me the favor to wear 3 Mildred turned away, with tears in her eyes, 
with this. They would do nicely together.” ° $ thinking of the mother and sisters she had lost 

With a little touch of pride in her aspect, } 80 long ago, and wondering if they were glad 
Mildred opened a drawer, and producing there- to know that there were some left to Jove her 
from a case of white velvet, handed it to Mrs. 8 still. After a little chat, Helen and Louise ad- 
Paxton, The latter, opening it, found it con-  journed to the ‘‘green-room,” as they gleefully 
tained a set of coral of that rare and lovely ; ‘termed it, leaving their cousin in Vincent's 
tose-color, that seems as. if it had been dyed } charge. 
by a sunset; its beauty was enhanced by a fila- ¢ Well, Mildred’s play was acted, and that be- 
gtee setting, fine and delicate enough to have $ S fore an audience upon whom, for the most part, 
been the work of a fairy. Mrs. Paxton laid § ‘ not one of the vivacious repartees was lost, not 
the corals admiringly upon the silk, saying, ; an atom of the sparkling wit thrown away. 
“See, they match exactly. I would not have $ ; During its progress there was much wonder 
guessed that you had such exquisite taste.” : sand many conjectures as to the individual by 
For this lady, though so well accustomed to whom it had been written: it must certainly he 
Magnificence of attire, had the good sense to } the work of Mr. A., or B., or C., all of them 
judge of costume far more by its harmony and : well-known litterateurs. At the close of the last 
§eneral effect than by its costliness. S ct, when the applause had a little subsided, 

Mildred’s. reply to this last remark was a : there was a loud call for the author. 
dainty little smile that just curled the edges of After a little, Mrs. Paxton, who had taken a 
her mouth. At this Mrs. Paxton shook her } leading part, floated into the room, upon a 
head, accused Mildred of being ‘‘sly;” then, ; gentleman’s arm, and said, in her simple, grace- 
Kissing her on the forehead with a tenderness } ful way, 


Ss 
s 
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“Ladies and gentlemen! Allow me to thank , event—they understood to what she alluded— 
you, on my own behalf and that of Miss Mildred 3 was likely to take place, and so on, and 0 on, 
Clare, for the kind reception you have given her We will pursue Mildred’s career no further, 
play this evening.” $ but leave her im the midst of her triumph. It 

Hereupon there was more applause, and : is enough to say that, though she never obtained 
presently every one knew that ‘Miss Mildred : celebrity, either as belle or beauty, yet she as 
Clare” was the young lady in rose-color and § certainly was forever after missing from the 
black lace, and discovered still further that § ranks of the wall-flowers. For society, with 
genius was expressed in every line of her face; : ‘all its glitter, and penchant for frittering life 
for there is nothing that opens the eyes of so-$ away, cannot, refuse to do homage to talent 
ciety so wonderfully as success. Then every 3 when once it undeniably asserts itself. 
one must crowd about Miss Clare, and ord Vincent St. John married a charming little 
gratulate her; and the St. Johns were so proud } woman, who thought there was nobody in the 
and pleased, particularly honest Vincent, who 3 world as clever or as good as he; and to her 
smiled behind his moustache in a furore of de- ; he would often talk of his ‘‘dear cousin Mill.” 
light! § And as he saw, from time to time, how Mildred’s 

Good, worldly-minded Mrs. St. John waved ; society was sought after by those of noble attain- 
her ostrich plumes in triumph, and moved about § $ ments and intellectual tastes, he would make the 
among her friends, declaring, confidentially, : ® oft-repeated declaration to his little wife, that 
that she had always said Mildred was ‘‘such a; ‘‘whatever others had meng he had always 
good girl,” but she had never dreamed her : foreseen it was in her.” Said it, standing for 
niece was a “genius.” And now, of course, } numberless perfections and attainments, pos- 
she was more pleased than ever that a certain * sessed by “dear cousin Mill.” 
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BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


Trey called her Mary. "Tis the sweetest name 
E’er mortal bore; one that should never be 
Trumpeted coarsely by the voice of fame, 
But loved and reverenced for its purity, 


$ To exhaust all power of good in one grand act 
Were not so hard as treading, day by day, 

3 The round of thankless duties, sadly tracked 
By the heart’s blood and tears, the weary way. 


Shrined in the heart’s home thoughts, and cherished there, N This she, whose worth my pen is weak to tell, 


Sacred as household prayer. 


Well, she was beautiful. Wherefore? How true, 
I cannot answer pleasingly. Her eyes 

May have been black or hazel, brown or blue, 
Such a strange mist about my memory lies; 

But I have dreamed, and—if dreams do not err— 

The angels look like her. 


I knew that she was eyes unto the blind, 
Ears to the deaf, and feet unto the lame; 
And that her heart was pitiful and kind, 
Free of its pardon, chary of its blame; 
And this did make her beautiful, you know 
The good are always so. 


Worthy a crown, albeit she knew it not; 
Her life was humble, yet she was content; 
She thought no task ignoble if it brought 
Joy unto others, and her days were spent 
In quiet acts of kindness, worthier far 
Than deeds of heroes are. 


Not always they whom multitudes applaud, 
Though worthy, are the worthiest of praise; 
There is a courage which is born of God, 
Revealed by those who walk in hidden ways: 
Bearing life’s burdens, in all time and place, 
With patient, loving grace. 


2 Had learned, alas! too well. 


; Oh! the old, old story! Often her lips 

$ Would falter giving comfort, and grow white— 

For her heart struggled in the black eclipse 

; Of a great sorrow—but she knew that light 
Sprang, at God’s word, from darkness; so her trust 
Bowed not unto the dust. 

Ss 


For she was one who would not be betrayed 
To think that evil which the Master wills; 
And with calm faith, and courage undismayed, 
She kissed the smiting hand, and through life’s ills 
3 Passed—as the gold by the fierce furnace tried— 
3 Tempered, and purified. 


From night till morning? Words give empty praise’ 
Haply there walketh daily in your sight 
One whose pure love, sweet trust, and quiet ways 
$ Striketh an Eden strain amidst the jar 
$ Of your life’s ceaseless war. 
s 


What if I write from morning until night, 


$ Not Martha, cumbered with her temporal cares, 
Hath power to make your days with joy replete; 
She the world’s yexed and troubled visage wears, 
While Mary, sitting at the Master's feet, 
Maketh your life, through her unconscious worth, 
$A Heaven upon the earth. 
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MADGE EVELYN. 


BY MRS. H. Cc. FISHER. 


CHAPTER I. s who brought him huge bunches of the sweetest 
Sweer Madge Evelyn! Darling Madge! ; $ flowers that grew at Rose Cottage; who plucked 
Sunny-eyed and golden-haired—delicate as as for him: the first harvest apple that the sun 


/ rose-leaf—with cheeks of the tint that dwells $ $ matured; who hoarded golden pippins, prime 


in the sea-shell’s heart, and mouth like a scar- $ russets, and pound sweets for his delectation, 
let June cherry cleft in twain. Bless you! ® and stores of hickory-nut meats, white, crisp, 
Madge never had a grudge against anything. ; and delicate, were garnered for his especial 
Anger couldn’t dwell in her loving heart any 8 benefit. She it was who sprang if his cane 
more than a vulture in a dove-cot. $ dropped, and deftly restored it to his wonder- 
Madge lived in a pretty brown house under} ing grasp; who picked up his silver-bowed 
the hill, with roses, jasmine, heliotrope, and $ ; spectacles, and gave him the book open to the 
all manner of sweet-scented and beautiful blos- : place. Upon her sun tressed head his weary 
soms springing up round it, and clambering 3 hand rested fondly, and I am sure with a 
over it, tili it looked like a huge bouquet: but blessing. 
such a bouquet as would have made a flower-: Among all the saucy pupils that clustered 
vender’s fortune, if he could have paraded a3 there, the sauciest was the master’s own boy, 
tithe of its beauties. And the lark and the; Ned. He sat on the same form as Madge, a 
red-bird, the robin and blue-jay, the brown : few feet awny, close under the master’s eye; 
thrasher and the humming-bird, said it was: S but, in spite of all watching, he was at the 
the fairest nook they had seen in all their ? ¢ bottom of most of the roguery practiced there. 


travels. And they trilled their sweetest lays} He was a lithe, handsome boy, with dark, 
for the little maid that came and went among ; twinkling, funny eyes, and wavy chestnut 
the leafy arcades, and loved every feather of Price, that would straggle over his broad fore- 
them dearly. Who mocked their sweetest wae? head and get into his eyes, especially when the 
ling with such gurgles of merry laughter, as master was looking, and he was knee deep in 
made them look wild for their reputations as { mischief. A boy who loved his father dearly, 

; 

: 


songsters. but loved fun too well. 

In front of the house were clustered 2 few} He and Madge were great friends too; and 
splendid maples, and farther away, two or three 3 many a basting the scapegrace had missed, be- 
horse-chestnuts, with their tropical-looking fo- : S cause his little playmate stood between him 
liage. Close by the gate, on one side, a catalpa $ : and harm. She couldn’t help laughing, for ber 
flaunted its broad leaves, and on the other a$ $ life she couldn’t, at some of his pranks, for she 
Weeping-willow trailed its pendent wreaths ; had a keen and ready appreciation of the ludi- 
almost to the ground. Behind the house was 3 crous; but the next instant she implored him 
the orchard, and off to the right broad fields; with her eyes to be good. To this he usually 
of grain. On the left, at a good stone’s throw : 3 deigned no reply, save by some more extrava- 
from the house, was the hill; the Nob we used $ gant contortion of his droll, handsome face, 
to call it. It was a very steep, very high hill, ; or some more roguish caper. The only safety 
and covered with verdure as long as a blade of was to avert her eyes, and never once look at 


grass was visible. $ him. 
s 


Madge went to the village school. Mr. Jef-: One sunny afternoon in August, the heat was 
ferson, our teacher, was lame, and walked with 3 oppressive, the scholars were listless and un- 
an exceeding painful limp, assisted only by a; easy, and the master had a doleful time bring- 
stout cane—crutehes for some reason he never {ing them into some kind of order. He was 
Would use. Between the master and Madge ; busy now setting copies, when suddenly an 
existed a peculiar bond of sympathy. She } immense “paper wad” flew across the room, 
never half-worried his life out of him as the $ ; 3 and struck “spat” on the opposite wall. There 
Test of us did, with our perverseness and dull- 3 was a pause. The master never raised his eyes, 
Ress, our mischief and idleness. She it was 3 and in a moment another followed, a 
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But setting copies was a darling occupation, ; all felt enough like crying now, and our looks 


‘and every faculty of the master’s was absorbed. 

But the fun was gaining ground; and at last 
a suppressed titter and the landing of an ill- 
aimed wad upon his desk, caused the master‘to 
lift his head. He knit his brow wrathfully at 
the interruption, and cast keen glances over 
the room for the offender. Directly all was 
quiet; and pointing to his ferule, and saying 
angrily, ‘‘The first one who disturbs me will 
get punished,” he resumed his task. 





said as plain as words, “‘You’d better confess 
now, Mister Ned, or we’ll tell on you.” 

He leaned over the desk whispering in her 
ear, ‘‘He shan’t whip you, Madge; I’ll tell him 
I did it.” She raised her head at that and 
thrust him back, saying, ‘‘No, no;” drying her 


} tears and growing resolute to save Ned, as she 


had often done before, though not exactly in 
this way, from merited punishment. Many a 
woman has done the same for the man she 


For five minutes silence reigned. Roguish ; loved; and such women are made of the sterner 
Ned noiselessly shifted his seat till he was} stuff martyrs and heroes come of. Madge was 
directly behind Madge, and in full view of the} brave girl! She knew the punishment would 
master; and then softly rising to his feet, he be severe if it fell on Ned, while she believed 
took aim with his elder pop-gun at the desk. 3 the lightest stroke possible to that terrible 
The shot told; actually striking Master Jeffer- } ferule would be dealt out to her. 
son’s pen and blurring the paper; while Ned, 3 But to be punished at all, to have her dear, 
aghast at his own temerity, dropped into aseat,} kind master think she could so offend him: 
and ciphered away as indefatigably as though : there was the rub. But she never quailed; and 
he had never even heard of a pop-gun or paper 3 when Master Jefferson took up his ferule with 
wad. $ @ sigh and said, ‘‘Come here;” though she grew 

But it was too late. It was impossible but: white even to her lips, she rose and walked to 
that the master should have seen the direction $ the desk with a firm step. ‘‘Give me your 


from which the offence came; but, contrary to } hand,” after a pause. It was extended—a rosy, 
all expectation, his glance of angry surprise ; trembling thing, that a savage could not have 
paused at Madge instead of going on to Ned. } struck deliberately. 

She, poor child! had only been startled from | 


The master took it in his. I don’t know what 
her books by the whirr of the unlucky wad ; he would haye done. He looked as thoroughly 
past her ear. She had caught a glimpse-of; miserable as I ever saw any man; but on that 
the offender, and now, with astonished dismay } very instant Ned stood before him, throwing 
flushing her cheeks, looked much more like the ’ back his abundant locks from his fine face, and 
guilty one than Ned. She cowered and shrunk $ saying, 
from the master’s glance, frightened and tearful. } ‘She didn’t do it, sir; I’m the one to whip.” 
There was a hush of breathless expectation, You had better believe there was a scene 
and then the master spoke. It is impossible to } then, and that we all took to blowing our noses 
describe his tone of sorrowful consternation as } and rubbing our eyes in a very suspicious way. 
he said, ’The master himself was not exempt from this 
‘*Was that you, Madge?” $ epidemic of tears. Madge leaned heavily against 
Her red lip quivered, but she only looked at : the desk looking ready to faint, while Ned smiled 
him without speaking. } fearlessly. 
“I wouldn’t have believed it. Ididn’t think} But this pretty dissolving scene couldn’t last 


that of you.” always, of course. People must come back to 


He was evidently possessed with the idea that} common sense; and there was Ned waiting to 
she was the offender, and unutterably dismayed be whipped, as though it was the pleasantest 
at thought of the punishment he had promised. } thing in the world. And whipped he was, the 
Ned, the rascal, never raised his head; but we : rascal, though Madge entreated that he might 
who sat in ranges could see the crimson glow ; be forgiven, with all the eloquence she was 
spreading over his bowed face, S capable of. I suspect the strokes fell lighter 

The master leaned his head on his hand in ; than usual, however, for the master’s heart was 
sorrowful. perplexity. He was a man who sel- } softened and his eyes sad. 
dom threatened, but he always kept his word} There was a caress in every word he said to 
to the letter when he did. } Madge after that, and, when school was out, she 

Madge took a long breath and looked round. } walked quite to his gate with him, chatting in 
The glances of sympathy that met ber eye were : her cheery way that was always like cordial to 
too much. Her sweet face drooped to the desk, : his heart. Ned, too, for a. wonder, moderated 
and then we heard Madge sob. I am sure we; his usual wild pace to the steps of his parent, 
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nd walked along, with a very unusual gravity } ness as if it was a pleasure trip she was talking 
jn his roguish eyes. of. She could not readily bring her mind to 
Ned was a better boy after that. consent to part with her only and tenderly 
‘Madge shall never cry for me again,” he ; Begped child; but, after all, it seemed the only 
ssid; and from being always at the foot of his ; way, and she hoped it would not be for long. 
class he came to stand at the head—astonishing { Madge herself was far from feeling so buoyant 
his father not a little by his sudden docility and and self-reliant as she pretended. 


-studiousness. 








CHAPTER III. 
CHAPTER II. $ Tue situation Madge had accepted was as 
Manas is now eighteen; but the same child; saleswoman in a large mercantile establish- 
face lifts itself to yours, in greeting, as it did ment, where women were the principal em- 
years ago, when she was only ten. She has } : ployees. 
grown, but she is still only a larger edition of | One would have thought anything would have 
little Madge. There is the same sunny ex- suited her better. Perhaps it would; but this 
pression in the violet eyes, the same music in $ : paid the best, and hence became necessarily 
her laugh. Sorrow has not touched her, or, if } her choice. 
it has, has left her bright spirit undimmed. Madge took her place immediately, like a true 
There isn’t a sad heart within miles of Rose } ; woman, thinking it no condescension that she 
Cottage that she hasn’t cheered with her kindly 3 should labor, since it had become necessary; 
utterances, her ready sympathy, her solid favors, ; ennobling every station she filled, bringing it 
when the hard times pressed them closely. Sup to her level, and never sinking below her 
And the hard times came nearer and nearer, ‘own proper sphere. Possessed of excellent 
and settled at last on Rose Cottage, Madge was $ ; ‘health, thankful that it was so well with her, 
the only child of her mother, and she was a} she wasted no time in useless repinings. She 
widow. By some means the homestead had : missed her home comfort; but she said to her- 


become encumbered, and, at last, it passed out ; : self, ‘It’s not right to grieve about it.” And go 


of their hands into those of a hard and relent- } ; here, as at home, she cheered her associates 
less creditor. Here was trouble for her; and § ’ with many a fitly-spoken word, many a small 
who was to ward it off from her? Her mother } 3 favor, smilingly rendered; but, more than all, 
was an invalid, and it would be next to death ; ; by her unvarying iight-heartedness. She looked 
‘to remove her from the home endeared by so as strangely out of place, in that great palace 


many fond recollections. Madge said it should ; 
not be done. 
could not own it. 


They would rent the place if they ; : done. 
3 ’ with her white fingers fluttering among silks 


of a store, as a violet or wild rose would have 
Yet when once you had seen her there, 


“But how shall we pay the rent, child?” said 3 and laces, brocades and satins, you would think. 


her mother. 

“I will earn it,” laughed Madge. 

“You earn it? You look like earning money.” 

Mrs. Evelyn smiled sadly as she surveyed the 
#hildish figure before her. 

“I feel like it, too. Won’t I show you what 
Tean do?” 

“But what can you do? You can’t go away 
from home, dear.” 

“That is just it. I think I shall have to; but 
then-I shall write so often it will be almost like 
‘being home.” 

“Where would you go?” 

“Oh, to the city, of course. I have already 
written Mrs. Briggs on the subject, and she 
tells. me of a very good situation that I think 
Will just suit me.” 

Mrs. Evelyn listened in perfect amazement, 
while the gay girl rattled on thus about her 


Projects with as much apparent light-hearted- 
Vou. XL.—18 





she would be strangely missed if ever she went 
away. 
I forgot to tell you that, long before, Mr:. 


$ Jefferson and Ned had gone to the city to live. 


Report said that Ned had become a lawyer, and! 
bade fair to travel fast on the road to wealth: 
and distinction. 

One day, as Madge was showing a lady some 
lace and embroidery, a gentleman came in, in 
great haste, asking to see some gloves. No 
other girl being near, Madge pushed a box of 
gloves toward him, without leaving the lady, 
but casting curious and well-pleased glances at’ 
the gentleman. She recognized the handsome 
features, dark eyes, and wavy hair. It was Ned 
Jefferson. How fearful she was that the lady 
would not finish her shopping before he left! 

The lady went at last, and Madge turned to 
her other customer. Ned was still tumbling: 
over the gloves, unable to suit himself. She- 
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remembered this little tinge of fastidiousness as ; an evening with her old master, photihing his 
peculiar to him when she had last known him. } ; pillow, reading to him, and performing for him 
If he had looked up, he could not have failed many little services, such as she alone could. 
to recognize her; and Madge smiled at the con-; You may be sure Ned didn’t suffer trifles to 
fusion he was making, and handed him box} ‘ keep him from home at such times; but his 
after box, without a word. : business was of that kind that it compelled him 

‘Ts this all you have?” said he. ; S often to be absent. So he deemed himself per. 

‘All the varieties, I believe.” And Madge: : : fectly justifiable in calling upon her to make it 
smiled again, queerly, as she surveyed the} up, and Madge was escorted by him to what- 
littered counter. 3 ever was rare in the line of lecturing, theatrical, 

Something in her tone struck him, and he: Sor operatic entertainments. Ned was a bright, 
raised his eyes to her face for the first time. 3 pertiouler star in the eyes of the fair; and 
An exclamation burst from his lips. ; 3 great was the flutter and wonderment among 

“Little Madge!” ; certain ones as to who was the dainty, graceful 

“At your service, sir,’ she laughed, with the ; 3 creature who hung on his proud arm, robed as 
least nod of her graceful head. ‘How do you ; exquisitely as any of them, aye, more so; for 
de?’ And the small hand he had never for- though the fabric was simple, Madge possessed 
gotten since the ferule threatened it, was ex- 2a taste as rare and delicate as the queen of the 
tended over the counter and warmly grasped. ; flowers, and combined in her apparel such har- 
The moment after she was called away to wait ; monies of coloring as produced a result few of 
on a fashionable group that had just come in; } them could even approach. Many recognized 
but not till Ned had inquired her address. the face that waited “behind the counter” but 

Madge boarded with Mrs. Briggs, the friend 3 dimly, or striving in vain to recall where they 
already spoken of; and as she sat in the parlor, } had seen it. 
that evening, waiting for Ned to come—as she $ That was a pleasant year. Madge went occa- 
knew he would—she listened, well pleased, to } ; sionally, during it, to Rose Cottage, and, each 
her companions’ discussion of him. They knew $ N : time, left at home a charm from her cheering 
him, by reputation, a talented, rising lawyer; $ % presence that acted like balm upon her invalid 
and some of them remarked, that report said mother. But soon after the close of the year 
he was likely to marry into one of the wealthiest § there came a letter from Mrs. Evelyn, saying 
families in the city. He certainly was very in- 3 ‘that she had just received notice that Rose 
timate with Miss A——, and she was a charming $ : ‘Cottage was sold. She should be compelled 
girl. ’ soon to leave, she supposed; and, “After all,” 

There was the slightest possible curl of she wrote, ‘‘though I shall doubtless miss my 
Madge’s lips at the last words. She had seen } home very much, I long so for your company, 
Miss A , She said, and believed she was a : my dear child, that I think I should have to 
very fine young lady; but she wouldn’t suit } come and live with you anyhow. So see if you 
Ned, she was confident. 3 can find comfortable quarters for me, and, if 

She was more than ever confident of it after 3 ; you can spare the time, come home once more.” 
Ned had been there, and they had talked over} Of course, Madge consulted Ned and his 
all the old times—when she had thought to her- $ : father, and Ned declared he knew of rooms 
self how much handsomer he was than ever, and $ that would exactly suit them; she might leave 
how proud she was of him—just as a dear old $ it entirely to him, and go home as soon as she 
friend, of course! $ liked. 

His father was still living, though very in- ; With this trouble off her mind, she took the 
firm; and on the following evening Ned came $ ° afternoon train for home, reaching there a little 
again and took her to see her dear old master. $ before dark. As she stepped upon the platform, 
Words would fail to paint the old man’s delight : at the station, who should make his appearance, 
‘at seeing “little Madge,” as he persisted in $ trying very hard to look unconscious, but Ned 
calling her. 8 Jefferson? He made some trifling remark about 

“I didn’t believe she had changed a whit, : a sudden business call in that direction; but it 
and she hasn’t,” he said, with his trembling 3 must have been very singular business, indeed, 
hand on the head she had bowed to conceal her 3 to flutter Ned Jefferson so: and Madge took his 
tears at sight of the change in him. ‘Come ; proffered arm in bewildered wonderment. 
often, my child,” he said, at parting; “the sight? They were half-way to Rose Cottage before 
of you does me good.” j either spoke, and then Madge asked when he 

And so it happened that Madge often spent ‘ returned to the city? 
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“Jt is uncertain,” he said; ‘‘possibly not till: ‘He isn’t coming out here, I hope,” she said 
u do.” ‘to herself; and she sat quite still, without so 
“Who, then, will engage our rooms for us?” : much as turning her head. 

exclaimed Madge. : Some one stood beside her. She knew, with- 

“Jt is already attended to,” was the quiet $ out looking, that it was Ned. He stood a few 
reply, with the least possible approach to a ‘ seconds, waiting for her to notice him; but she 
smile. $ didn’t. At last he said, 

“Why, Ned, you haven’t had a second to} ‘Madge, what a coward you are! Are you 
spare for that, if you came out on the same} ‘ afraid to hear what I have to say?” 
train I did; and, if I am to believe the evidence: No reply. 
of my senses, you certainly did.” “If you say so, my lips shall be sealed.” 

As they passed through the gate, Ned stopped Still no reply. 
and pulled one of the long, slender boughs from ‘‘Madge Evelyn, I want to know——” he 
the willow, saying, in the old, energetic way, paused again. ‘Shall I tell you what, little 

“Madge, I want to know——” Madge?” And, stooping, he held both hands 

Here he came to a full pause. before her. 

“Want to know what, Ned? You act as Her head drooped an instant ;and then, put- 
though you were bewitched.” ting her own hands in his, she stood up, turning 
» “I believe I am,” he replied, biting his lips; } her shy, bashful face quite away from him, but 
“put tis no fault of mine.” saying, bravely, 

Madge did not answer him, but ran up the} ‘Yes, Ned.” 
steps to greet her mother, who sat in the win-} ‘I want to know if you love me?” 
dow, looking out for her; while Ned, stripping} She flashed a saucy glance at him, sparkling 
the willow leaves from their stalk, with a vin- } with smiles and blushes, and saying, 
dictive sweep of his hand, tossed the bare stem ‘“‘Why should I?” 
off into the bushes, saying audibly, “I don’t} He stifled the words with kisses, saying, 
believe she cares that for me!” He lingereda} ‘Because I love you. Now, do you, you 
little to give the mother and daughter time for ; witch ?” 
greeting, and to collect his own scattered § Of course she did; and, of course, Mrs. Eve* 
thoughts; then he came forward, and was; lyn was as propitious as could be expected, 
warmly greeted by Mrs. Evelyn, who had} ; when the young people consulted her the next 
shared Madge’s partiality for him when a $ morning. 
boy, and was truly glad to see him. Madge ; $ They were married very quietly, and the dear 
laughed and chatted vigorously, and her cheeks : father and master were there to behold the feli- 
looked hot with the excitement of being home, § citous event and rejoice. 
or something else. Ned, too, seemed to gain in} ’ Where would you like to live?” said Ned 
Spirits every instant, so that they were a very } 3 Jefferson to Madge, the cer before the 
merry trio. No one would have thought that ; wedding. 

Rose Cottage, and their banishment therefrom, $ 3 «Oh, anywhere, seeing we can’t have Rose 
pr nerement i in the thoughts of them all; but : ; ’ Cottage,” said Madge, with a scarcely sup- 
it was. : ‘ pressed sigh. 

Mrs. Evelyn retired early; and Madge, having} ‘But what if we can have Rose Cottage?” 
called a servant to show Master Ned to his} ‘What if we can—what do you mean?” 
Toom, bade him ‘‘Good-night,” in the servant’s “That you needn’t leave Rose Cottage if you 
Presence, and went out upon the porch to cool } would like better to stay here.” 
her fevered cheeks previous to seeking rest. “Of course I should; but how can we?” 

The night was pleasant. A soft breeze came: ‘I don’t know anybody who has a better 
up from the flowers, breathing balm, and the; right. It is yours, if the court knows itself. 
fall moon hung in the zenith, flooding the air Did you suppose I was going to let the dear old 
With radiance. Madge sat down on the lower } place be sold to strangers while I had means 
step of the porch, thinking how beautiful it all } to help it?” 

Was, and inexpressibly saddened at leaving it— ; “Tt was you Mr. Cromp sold it to, then?” 
gtieved much for herself, but more for her} ; “Exactly. It’s my wedding gift, Madge.” 
mother. Then she thought how strange Ned: His voice was tremulous with happiness, and 
acted coming up the walk, and her cheek grew } Madge thanked him with tears in her loving 
hot again there all by herself. Suddenly there } eyes, and in the way he liked best. Lovers 
Was a footfall behind her. know how that was. 
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CHAPTER XII. through the gorgeous coloring, admitted of 
I HAD soon cause to regret my rashness in ; nothing beyond its own richness. 
having opened my heart to Jessie. The dear It was a gloomy day outside, and her face 
girl was too frank and high-minded for a secret 3} looked more sorrowfully sombre from all our 
of that kind to rest safely with her. She be- $ surroundings. 
lieved all that I suspected, and with this belief} I had arisen and was going toward her, when 
came a perfect loathing of the woman who was ; the door opened and Mr. Lee came in. How 
now her forced guest, which nothing could con- ; much the father and child looked alike at the 
ceal. I saw that this subject was preying upon: moment. I had never seen either of them so. 
her, and repented keenly having given her the ; imperial in their anger before. 
bitter fruit of knowledge before it was an abso- Mr. Lee did not observe me, I think, but he 
lute necessity; Lottie was wiser in the rude ; walked across the library and laid one hand on 
kindness of her attempt to put me down. ee shoulder as she stood with her back 
I did not. grow strong, the harassing trouble } toward him. She drew aside and looked up in 
at my heart kept me nervous and irritable. If her father’s face. 
@ person entered my room suddenly, I weld; “Jessie,” he said, ‘what is the meaning of 
start and cry out—if I met any of the family } this? What have you been saying to wound 





in the grounds, my first impulse was to hide } Mrs. Dennison so terribly?” 
gway, or pretend to be occupied till they passed. Jessie struggled with herself, I could detect 


Lottie scolded me, not in her old way, but with } it by the blue veins that rose along her neck 

a sort of tearful authority. The humor and; and forehead; but her countenance changed in 

drollery of her rare character was changed into } ; ; nothing, and she answered his stern question 

quaint sarcasm. The serpent creeping through $ ; steadily. 

our house had bitten her most severely of all. ; “T have done nothing t that should wound Mrs. 

To Mrs. Lee the girl was more humble and heed- : Dennison, father.’ 

ful than ever; to us she was abrupt. g But I left you at the breakfast-table with 
This state of things could not continue with- } our guest tranquil as usual. When I came back 

out results. With feelings smauldering like the ; you are gone, and I find her in tears.” 

fire which turns wood into charcoal, this general; ‘I cannot answer for the lady’s tears, father. 

irritation would break forth. She was shedding none when I came out of the 
Jessie was the first to give way. For some $ breakfast-room.” : 

time she had scarcely spoken to Mrs. Dennison, ‘This is an evasion, Jessie. I insist upon 

except in a grave, quiet fashion, which was as; knowing what passed between you and our 

far from rudeness ‘as it was from cordial hos- } guest after I left the room.” 

pitality. Sometimes this checked Mrs. Denni- “You have a right to question me, father; 

son’s great flow of spirits, and she would take } but indeed I cannot tell you. Mrs. Dennison 

on a look of gentle martyrdom, that must have } said something about what we should do next 

had a peculiar fascination to one who did not} winter; and I looked at her a moment, in dis- 

understand her. I do not know how it arose, } pleasure perhaps, for she has already staid far 

for I had left the table; but one day Jessie came } beyond the time usual for our guests; and I am 

into the library to which I had retreated. Look- { not aware that any one has extended a second 

ing greatly excited, her eyes were full of trou-} invitation to-her. I certainly have not.” 

bled fire, and there was a stern pressure of the} Mr. Lee’s face darkened. 

beautiful lips that I had never seen before. She} “And is this what you havedone? Given her 

did not speak, but, walking up to the window, } one of your haughty looks, and at my table, 

stood looking at it steadily, as if some beautiful ; Jessie Lee?” 

ee lay beyond which she was examining: ‘‘Father!” 
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“Do not call me father. Do not speak to me ; gesture. Jessie stood up and spoke in a low, 
again until you have apologized to the lady for ‘ sad voice, 
this rudeness.” ‘Father, if I have done wrong, tell me how 
Mr. Lee’s voice was stern, almost cruel, as he ; to atone for it, and I will obey you.” 
said this. Jessie grew pale as death. ; Mr. Lee turned away, walking the room three 
“Father, I cannot apologize for anything I or four times before he answered. Then he 
have done; it is impossible when the lady en- $ took Jessie’s cold hand, with some degree of 
tered a complaint to you——”’ returning kindness, while she stood, with down- 
Mr. Lee interrupted her. 3 cast eyes, waiting for the humiliation his words 
“Mrs. Dennison entered no complaint.” 3 would convey. 
“Oh, father! and you were ready to condemn; ‘Be yourself again, my child; conquer your 
me without a word! When was this so before?” } unreasonable prejudice against the lady who 
“When were you rebellious before?’ 3 has been of great service to your mother, and 
Jessie’s lips began to quiver. 3is in every way estimable. I do not ask any 
“When did we have trouble before? When; unnecessary humiliation of my daughter; but 
was it that we became a divided family?” she ; be your own gracious self again, Jessie, and 
said. ‘Never till I was unhappy enough to } she will understand that you are sorry.” 
invite this lady here.” ; Jessie bent her bowed head a little lower, in 
“She was your own guest, and you have: 3 token of acquiescence, and, bending his grand 
treated her cruelly,” said Mr. Lee, softening a; head, Mr. Lee kissed her. Then, turning to 
little. me, he said, with stern significance, 
“No, father, not cruelly; coldly perhaps, but : 3 «You will remember, Miss Hyde, these scenes 
not cruelly !”” ’ are not to be renewed.” 
“And why coldly?” When he was gone, Jessie threw herself on 
“Because I do not like Mrs. Dennison.” 3 the floor, and, folding her arms in the seat of 
“And why, pray?” an easy-chair, moaned piteously. She did not 





“Because she comes between you and your; cry—the pain at her proud heart seemed too 
own child—between you and your own wife— ; hot for tears. I tried to console her; but she 
because——” only murmured, 

“Jessie,” I said, rising from my seat, and,; ‘‘You were right: I am not fit to be trusted 
for the first time, becoming visible to Mr. Lee. ; with such things. They burn me like fire.” 
“Jessie.” After this scene our house was quiet as the 

“It is well, madam, that you are here to} grave—not a laugh sounded within its walls, 
check her. Another word and she would have } not a brilliant word enlightened the stiff mono- 
been no longer a daughter of mine.” tony. Jessie kept her promise. Nothing could 

He was white as marble. Never in my life 3 be sveeter, or more gracious, than her manner 
had I seen him so agitated. : toward Mrs. Dennison; but all this was accom- 

Jessie looked at him sorrowfully. There was ; panied by no warmth. It was impossible to find 
something more than anger in his face, a wild, ; fault with anything she did or said, yet her sub- 
troubled doubt, that made him tremble. Jessie } mission seemed to annoy our guest more than 
laid her hand on his arm, and her lips quivered Sanything. It proved how deep was the gulf 
into a smile. ; which lay between them. 

“Oh, father! listen to me. Let this lady go} As for me, nothing could render my position 
and take us back to your heart again; her in- § more disagreeable than it had already become 
fluence here has been terrible.” 3a few days after that scene in the library. I 

He shook off her hand, drew himself up, and $ was sitting with Mrs. Lee, while Lottie went 
spoke with proud calmness, : 3 out for a little recreation. Mr. Lee, Mrs. Den- 

“Jessie, be careful if you would not forfeit ; nison, and Jessie had gone out on horse-back, 
ny love; at once be careful.” and, with the enemy away, Lottie thought that 

Jessie drew back and leaned on my shoulder, I might be trusted with her charge; but while 
trembling from head to foot. The idea that her 3 ; Mrs. Dennison was in the mansion, she never 
father could ever “really turn against her, had} would leave her post on any consideration. 
entered her heart for the first time. She was; With all the keen longings of youth for change, 
8 white that her very face terrified me. “Speak | ‘ this confinement, voluntary though it was, told 
to him,” she whispered, “speak to him.” ; painfully on the young girl, and when she did 

I was about to say something, but Mr. Lee; get a few moments of freedom, it was seized 
Waved his hand, silencing me with a haughty } upon as a bird darts from its cage. 
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That morning she was gone some time, having; ‘If it is something very pleasant, you shall 
taken a run through the grounds with a favorite ; have a nice dress, Lottie.” 
dog that always followed her footsteps. Isaw{ This promise kept the girl on her knees, read- 
them rioting up and down among the flower- ; ing the face of her mistress with keen eagerness, 
beds, with a feeling of thankfulness that any- } She saw it change as if a flash of fire passed 
thing on earth could find enjoyment when my ; over it; then a cold, gray tint settled over it so 
heart was so heavy! Mrs. Lee was unusually } gradually, that no one could tell when it.came, 
silent that day, and, without asking me to} and then Lottie sprang to her feet with a sharp 
read, amused herself with a book of engravings $ cry. 
that Mr. Lee had ordered for her fromthe town. } Mrs. Lee had fainted—no, not that; no com- 
I felt the change. Every day this lady, who } mon fainting fit ever took a form so painful—a 
had been my dear friend so long, seemed more ‘look of unutterable misery had settled on the 
and more independent of me. Lottie she still } face, exquisite as the agony which has become 
clung to, but I had become a useless waif in 3 immortal in the features of that marble father 
the household. } who strives to rescue his children from the 
While thinking over these depressing truths, } writhing serpents in the Vatican. 
I watched Lottie with a vague sensation of re-: Mrs. Lee had fallen sideways in her chair. 
gret. All at once I saw her stop, beat the dog : The movement had been gradual, and accom- 
back, and shade her eyes with one hand. It} panied the gray changes of her face with such 
was only one of our people, who had been over $ stillness, that its meaning did not strike Lottie 
to the town, who had attracted her observation. } till she sprang up and uttered that cry. 
I saw the man beckon to her. Shedarteddown; We lifted the lady from her chair and laid 
the walk, along the sloping lawn, and over the $ her on the bed. She gave no sign of life, but 
wall, holding out her hands for a package which ; seemed to be growing colder and colder. Lottie 
he held out. There was some talking between ; attempted to draw the letter from her hand, but 
them as the man gathered up his bridle, while ; her fingers clung to it with a tenacity which 
she examined something in her hands which } could not be forced without wounding the hand; 
seemed like a letter. Then, nodding her head $ so we left the paper in her grasp. 
repeatedly, she ran toward the house. 3 What we did I cannot tell. Everything that 
I cannot tell why it was, but these movements } two frightened creatures could devise we at- 
interested me greatly. A strange sort of ap-?} tempted in order to restore her; but it seemed 
prehension took possession of me, and I began ; to me an age before any sign of life returned. 
to wonder what the letters could be about—if At last a shiver passed over her, and, with her 
any of them related to me, and if new trouble $ disengaged hand, she tore at the muslin over 
was coming. In the midst of these vague her bosom as if some pain were burning at her 
thoughts, Lottie came into the room, with a} heart, and then I saw her poor lips redden for 
letter in her hands. $ the first time—but it was with blood. Piteously 
“I left all the rest, papers, books, and trash, } she opened her eyes and looked into ours. She 
on the hall table,” she cried, joyously; “but } could not have recovered then, nor did she re- 
here’s a letter for the dear mistress, and I} member what event had brought this upon her. 
brought it up. Such a nice letter—white and ; I could tell when the first dawn of a recollection 
satiny as the leaves of a water-lily! I know $ came upon her, for she rustled the letter in her 
there is something sweet and nice in it that } hand as if to be sure it was there, anda reality; 
will make you smile.” ’ then the pain all came back to her features, and 
She went up to Mrs. Lee, dropped on one ; the blood came in heavier drops up from her 
knee at her feet—a common thing with the } broken heart. 
strange girl—and held up the letter between} They came back from a long ride while she 
her hands. : lay thus. We had sent for the doctor, and sat 
Mrs. Lee took it, with a pink flush of the} by her in helpless grief, waiting his arrival. 
cheek. During her long illness she had gra-} I went out to meet Jessie, intending to break 
dually given up writing, and a letter, directly $ the painful intelligence of her mother’s illness 
to herself, was an event sufficiently rare to: to her with gentleness. She was coming up the 
create a little excitement. Lottie’s prophecy } steps with a harassed look. The weight of her 
regarding the letter brought a smile to those; skirts seemed to drag at her frail strength. 
usually pale lips. She broke the seal, took the } Mrs. Dennison was lower down the steps, look- 
letter from its envelop, and murmured, plea- ing over her shoulder at Mr. Lee, and talking 
santly, >in @ gay, excited manner that did not seem 
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quite natural. Jessie looked upward, with a: She did inquire, and the very sound of her 
weary, sad glance, as I came down the walk, } voice made the poor victim on the bed shake 
and I saw that the company of this woman was $ till the counterpane moved like snow disturbed 
oppressing her dreadfully. 3 by the wind. Jessie was holding the pale 
I was so pale in those days that my counte- 3 hand, and, feeling it quiver, she clasped it 
nance did not frighten Jessie, as it might have ; closer and said to Mrs. Dennison, 
done’ in happier times; thus I was obliged to} ‘“*Madam, your voice troubles my mother; 
tell her in words that something had happened : @ please to leave us alone.” 
to injure her mother, and that she lay in great | Mr. Lee looked from his daughter to the 
danger in the tower room. I shall never forget § ’ woman; but it was no time for anger—he only 
the wild agony of those eyes. She did not; ’ lifted one hand to deprecate further noise, and 
speak a word, but passed me like a shadow. : bent over his wife with such solemn tenderness 
Mrs. Dennison’s strained laugh followed her $ : in his eyes as I had never seen there before. 
with a sound of the most cruel mockery I ever : ‘*My wife, my poor wife!” he said, sheltering 
heard, It was altogether unintentional. The : the frail form with his arm, as if that could 
woman had not seen me, nor, was she aware ; keep death away. 
that Jessie had disappeared; she was only$ She heard him, and the tension on her deli- 
bantering words with her host in her usual ‘cate nerves relaxed. The letter, which had 
fashion, while he was preparing to follow up § ‘been hitherto clinched in one hand, fell away 
the steps. 3 § and rustled to the floor. Mrs. Dennison picked 
I stood upon the edge of the terrace and} it up, folded it deliberately, and held it toward 
watched them as they came up. There was no 3 Mr. Lee. 
cheerfulness in the woman. Her cheeks were; ‘‘This has just fallen from her hand,” she 
hot and red, her eyes full of restless fire. She said; ‘it may have some reference to this 
understood my countenance better than Jessie : strange attack.” 
had done; for a look of something like affright} Again that shiver ran through Mrs. Lee’s 
swept her face, and the heavy riding-skirt $form, and her face contracted with the pain, 
dropped from her hold, entangling her feet till} while fresh drops of crimson gathered on her 
she stumbled and almost fell. } lips. 
Mr. Lee sprang forward and saved her from’ ‘*Madam, your presence tortures her,” said 
utter prostration. : Jessie; “these attacks come and go with your 
“What is the matter? What has happened?” } voice.” 
he questioned. ‘My friend, my dear, sweet friend! will you 
She laughed nervously. $ not give me one look before I go?” 
“Nothing. It was Miss Hyde standing there} Mrs. Dennison bent over the bed as she spoke, 
like a Nemesis that startled me.” jana sure enough, Mrs. Lee opened her eyes 


Mr. Lee cast a glance upward, and muttered : wide and turned them on the woman’s face. 


something in an undertone, at which she said, 3 Never shall I forget that look! Its wounded 
“How unkind you are to the poor thing!” 3 pathos haunts me yet. It dwelt on that face, 
I had hesitated to tell Mr. Lee that his wife ; which grew slowly pallid, for a full half-minute, 

was on her death-bed—the shock at my own } and then turned away. 

heart was so painful that I pitied him; but now : Mrs. Dennison was awed; but, feeling our 

& cruel strength come over me, and I said at $ eyes upon her, she took strength, and, with a 

once, in a cold, hard way, Bb ge ‘¢Farewell” on her lips, pressed them 


“Your wife is ill, sir, very ill—I fear dying.” 3 to those of Mrs. Lee. There was a faint 
He left that woman standing alone in her } struggle, a gasping cry broke from the bed, 
cowardly sin, and went swiftly, as his daughter ¢ and when Mrs. Dennison lifted her face, a drop 
had done, toward the tower room. Mrs. Den- ° 8 ’ of fresh blood crimsoned her lips. She did not 
nison gave a light scream and followed, de- : know it; but, with the red blood burning there, 
manding of me how it had happened, and who ? : 3 retreated into Lottie’s room, where she hovered 

had been near to harm the dear saint. $ over the scene as if afraid to leave it entirely. 

I gave her no answer; the very sound of her3 Mr. Lee forgot everything in the anxiety for 
Voice made me shudder with fresh loathing. ; bis" wife. When her eyes turned sorrowfully 
She had been pale for a moment, but now all § $ upon him, he cried out, 
the fire came into her countenance again, and; “Oh! speak to me, speak to me, my wife! 
she passed me haughtily, saying, ° Give some sign that I have not come too late!” 

“Stupid as ever—I will inquire for myself!” $ $ The most wonderful expression I ever saw 
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stole over that face; it came like moonlight on 
dark waters, a gleam of hope breaking through 
the agonies of death. Her lips moved. He 
bent down and listened. 

“You have loved me?” 

There was no noise; but we knew that she 
was saying this by the movement of her lips. 

For an instant Mr. Lee seemed stunned. The 
question struck him to the soul; then his noble 
head was uplifted, and, looking tenderly into 
those wistful eyes, he said, ‘“‘I have always 
loved you, my wife.” 

That expr deepened on her face. She 
lifted her hands feebly, and, understanding the 
sign, he raised her to his bosom. The muslin 
drapery of her sleeve got entangled in his dress. 
I attempted to disengage it while her face lay on 
his bosom. In doing this I touched her hand, 
the frail fingers clasped mine with the tenacious 
feebleness of an infant’s; and, laying my palm 
on Mr. Lee’s hand, she pressed them softly to- 
gether, whispering, ‘‘Be good to her.” 

His hand trembled, indeed he shook all over, 
while my poor hand lay quivering on his. I 
drew it away with hushed breath. She was 
dying on his bosom; her eyes were uplifted to 
his; her breath came in faint gasps; the two 
frail hands folded themselves; and as the mists 
of night settle on a lily, that dear face hardened 
into the marble of death. 

I cannot remember all that passed after this, 
who came into the room, or who went out. I 
only know that the stillness of death was in the 
house, the pain of life in our hearts. Sweet 
sufferer, gentle lady! How white and still she 
lay on the pretty French bed, with its volumes 
of lace brooding over her like the clouds in 
which we imagine seraphs to be sleeping! There 
was no noisy grief in the room. Even Mrs. 
Dennison had fled to her own apartment; the 
suddenness of our calamity had shocked even 
her. 

Lottie knelt by the bed, her face buried in 
the clothes, dumb and still. Jessie clung to 
her father, and he was striving to comfort her; 
but struggle against it as he would, the force 
of a mighty anguish spoke out in his broken 
words. 

Those were sad days during which she lay in 
that tower room. We had the dead to ourselves, 
that woman never intruded on us. Cora came 
each day informing us that her mistress was ill 
from grief. He heard the message, but gave 
no sign beyond a grave inquiry. The sadness 
in his face deepened every hour; stern thoughts 
perhaps had stamped the sorrow deeply in his 
soul. There was something more than natural 














grief there, gleams of remorse broke through 
all the rest. 

The night before Mrs. Lee was buried, I went 
into her room; to sleep was impossible, and I 
longed to be alone with her once more. I am 
no enthusiast, and have little superstition, but 
it seems to me impossible to doubt that the 
dead are often with us on this side the eternal 
shore. We feel their presence in the heart of 
hearts without caring to see it with the sense, 

How young she looked—how good and quiet! 
Some white flowers lay on the pillow with rich 
colors burning in theif hearts, that cast a sort 
of illumination over the frozen stillness of her 
face. The white draperies gathered above her, 
the shaded lights stealing like star-gleams 
through the room, made the stillness of death 
holy! I sat down by the bed, in the great easy- 
chair which she had occupied when Lottie came 
in with the letter. A faint perfume of violets 


hung about the cushions, and on the seat lay 
the delicate handkerchief she had been using. 
It seemed only a moment since I had seen 
her resting tranquilly among the cushions that 
Could death be so cruelly sud- 


supported me. 
den? 

I wept quietly as these thoughts filled my 
mind, and with them came vague conjectures 
regarding the letter which had apparently pro- 
duced a result so fatal. Who had written that 
letter? What could the subject have been? 
Where was it now? I remembered that Mr. 
Lee had taken it mechanically from Mrs. Denni- 
son’s hand and put it in his pocket, evidently un- 
conscious of its mysterious importance. Surely 
the woman could have had nothing to fear from 
that letter; at any rate, she had held no part in 
its fatal delivery. Then who could have pos- 
sessed the power to break the frail life which 
had been quenched? It was all a painful enigma, 
impossible to solve; but the great, mournful fact 
lay before me. My friend—the best friend I 
had ever known on earth—was dead. 

As I thought these things sadly over, a faint 
stir in the bed draperies made me start and 
hold my breath. It was Lottie, who had been 
all the time crouching close to the floor, guard- 
ing the remains of her mistress in profound 
stillness. The light was so dim that I had not 
been aware of her presence till then. Such 
companionship did not disturb me; indeed with- 
out the faithful girl that death chamber would 
have been desolate indeed. 

“Lottie,” I said, in a whisper—“ Lottie, is it 
you?” 

She was sitting on the floor, with both arms 
locked around her knees, on which her forehead 
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hel The girl looked up, and her heavy eyes; ‘No, no, I cannot stand it; in the morning I 
met mine. 3 will kiss her hands for the last time. Let her 

«Yes, it’s me, Miss Hyde; I haven’t left her $ 3 sleep with the angels to-night; I won’t come 
g minute since then,”’ she said, drearily. ‘‘Don’t ; between her and them. They will take care of 
gsk me to go away—lI couldn’t do it.” : her now, she don’t want me.” 

“Ask you to go away, Lottie? Oh!no,my; “Oh, Lottie!” 
poor girl! We have watched together in this} She shook her head disconsolately, then it 
yoom many a time; but never in this sad way.” $ sunk on her knees once more, and was not lifted 

«“T know it,” she said; ‘‘you were always : again all night; still I do not think she slept a 
good to her, and she felt it. But tell me, Miss} moment. Jessie came to her mother’s room late 
Hyde, do you think it was the letter I brought } : that night. Lottie did not move; but I arose to 
that laid her there?” : go, knowing how sacred were the rights of an 

“I cannot tell. Still it must have been, she $ only child; but she asked me to stay, saying— 
was so well only a moment before it touched § : oh! how sadly—that her mother’s true friend’ 
her hand. Who could have written it?” $ could not be in the way even there. 

_ “I have been thinking and thinking, Miss} I told her that Lottie was watching, and had 








Hyde. The writing was like Miss Jessie’s, I} not once left her place by the bed. She went 


thought so at the time.” 3 round to where the girl was crouching and 
“Miss Jessie’s! Are you sure?” 3 kissed that portion of the forehead left exposed 
“So it seemed to me; but I’ve got the envelop, 3 by the folded arms. Then, for the first time, I 
look for yourself.” heard low sobs break from the faithful creature, 
I took the crumpled envelop which she took $ and felt glad to know that she was crying. 
from her bosom and held toward me. It was} ‘She is happy,” said Jessie, with unutterable 
of creamy white paper, very thick, and with an ‘sadness. “It seems as if I should never shed 
inner lining of blue, a color that Jessie affected : tears again.” 
where it could be delicately introduced among: She came back to where I was sitting, and 
her stationery. The writing was like hers, but 3 sinking on the footstool that always stood near 
with a slight appearance of disguise. : the chair, her head fell on my lap, her hands 
“You. see,” said Lottie, still in a whisper, : ° clasped themselves under the pale forehead, and 
“it looks like Miss Jessie’s; but what could} thus she lay, heavy and still, weary with pain, 
she write to her about?” : but sleepless, till the day dawned. 
“It is strange,” I murmured. 3 That morning Mrs. Lee was to be buried. 
“Terribly strange! I can’t make it out. All; $ With the first gray of dawn, we heard Mr. 
the time, for two whole nights and days, I have Lee’s step coming up from the library below, 
thought of it; and the more I think the darker } where he had passed the night. Jessie and I 
itall grows. Oh! if she could only speak; but } § arose, and, bending over that calm face, left 
that will never be again——” our solemn kisses on the lips and went.away, 
Her voice broke here, and, clasping her knees $ 3 giving her up to the man she had loved so de- 
tighter, she began rocking to and fro, uttering $ : < votedly. Even Lottie was aroused by his ap- 
faint, dry moans, that went to my heart. Lottie } : proach, and, rising to her feet, went heavily 
had not shed a tear since her mistress’ death. {into her own little room, which was soon filled 
“Never again—never again!” she kept whis- $ § with bitter sobs. 
Pering. ; We met Mr. Lee on the stairs. He had not 
“Don’t, Lottie,” I said; “it breaks my heart been in bed that night and looked strangely 
to hear you go on in this way.” 3 : haggard. No words passed among us; but 
She looked at me earnestly; then dropped her ; Jessie and her father exchanged a mournful 
face and said with infinite pathos, 3 glance, that was more eloquent than language. 
“Oh! that my heart could break!” : : It rained when we took her away from her 
I bent over her. 3 home, and a heavy gloom lay upon the beauti- 
“Be comforted, Lottie. If our friend could $ ful landscape she had loved so well. Across 
speak, this is what she would say.” the terrace, and down the flight of steps bor- 
“Don’t, don’t. Who could be comforted, and ; dered with flowers that wept heavy drops, she 
the lying there like a beautiful lily broken off 3 ; passed away into the valley down to her eternal 
at the stem? Look at her, Miss Hyde, and see rest. On a rise of ground on the verge of the 
if the smile is there yet.” 3 hills, we paused amid a cluster of white stones 
“Yes, Lottie, there is a heavenly look on her 3 where sods lay in a heap, and the torn earth 
face. See for yourself.” $ contrasted mournfully with the fresh grass. As 
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we neared the hill, a burst of sunshine broke ;are seldom lasting. If Jessie’s heart had 
the clouds asunder and lighted us forward. } softened toward Mrs. Dennison in the extremity 
There were no sobs at the grave, our sorrow ; of her grief, it came back to the old stand- ~point 
was very silent and solemn as death itself. The as that grief took thought; something more 
very air seemed thrilled with awe as the funeral $subtle than her own will held her confidence 
service rose upon it. Some one, Lottie I sup- 3 back. But this was no time for excitement of 
pose, had laid a garland of white flowers on the 3 any kind; the depth of grief into which we had 
coffin, knotted together with snowy ribbons. As ° fallen kept all worldly passions back. So, as I 
they lowered the coffin the wind took these rib- } have said, we were more tranquil than of old. 
bons, and they fluttered up from the grave like Poor Lottie! she went about the house like a 
the wings of an angel striving to rise heaven- } poor, wounded bird that had seen its nest de- 
ward; and through the first shovel full of earth } stroyed. Without asking for leave, she had 
rose & faint perfume pressed from the flowers ; arranged Mrs. Lee’s room, in the tower cham- 
which the gravel had bruised upon her bosom. } ber, exactly as it had been during her mistress’ 
It was all over, and we returned to the house. } life, and guarded it from her own pretty den 
On the steps, Mrs. Dennison stood to receive us } with all the vigilance of old time. If any one 
clothed in white, with black ribbons knotting } entered the chamber and touched an article that 
up the sleeves and clustering at the bosom. } had been Mrs. Lee’s, Lottie would cry out as if 
This was the first time I had seen her since that } struck by a sudden pang, and fail into a ner- 
fatal day. vous tremor till the intruder had departed. She 
Nothing could have been more decorous than } never allowed any one, not even Jessie, to enter 
her demeanor; her beautiful eyes seemed heavy } the room without following her like a watch 
with unshed tears, and Christianity itself is not 3 dog. 
more gentle than her tone and manner appeared. No one wondered at this. The devotion of 
“‘Come,” she said, addressing our Jessie, ‘‘let } that girl to her mistress had been something 
us mourn together as friends who have lost one ? wonderful. That she should feel great attach- 
which is dearest to us. If I have ever pained } ment to anything belonging to her was beauti- 
you, dear Jessie, forgive me for her sake.” , fully natural. So it happened that she fell into 
Mr. Lee heard this, and looked wistfully at ; possession of the rooms in the tower, and 
his daughter. Poor girl! she was too heart-$ secluded herself there, taking little interest in 
broken for resentment, and held forth her hand. } anything else. 
Mr. Lee stepped forward and laid his hand on} Some days after things had settled into this 
those that the beautiful woman had just clasped. ; state, old Mrs. Bosworth came over in her heavy 
*‘Jessie,’’ he said, in a voice that thrilled all } family carriage. In our sadness, this became 
within its influence, ‘‘remember this lady was i an event, and both Jessie and I left our room to 
very dear to your mother.” ’meet her, grateful for anything that showed 
Jessie did not answer; I think she could not } real sympathy for our bereavement. 
command words, but she bent her head in ac- The sorrows which this good old lady had 
quiescence and passed into the house. It is a $ passed through, placed her in delicate sympathy 
strange thing to say, but I believe that the few } with us. She met Jessie with such motherly 
weeks that followed Mrs. Lee’s funeral were the $ gentleness, that tears came into the young 
most tranquil of any that had preceded them ; creature’s eyes almost for the first time since 
since Mrs. Dennison came to our house. The our loss. The old lady saw this, and, drawing 
great central object of interest in the household } the agitated face to hers, kissed it. 
was at rest. All the little cares that had occu-$ «We have been very sorry for you, Miss Lee. 
pied us were over; the very altar of our house- ; Indeed, ours has been a house of mourning also; 
hold had been torn away, and for a long time } for there are cases where the same grief touches 
we found it impossible to find new channels of } many hearts. & have wept for you, my child— 
interest, or settle ourselves down to anything. ; prayed for you.” 
There was no longer an attempt at amusing our} I know it—I was sure of it,” answered Jes- 
guest, and she did not seem to require it; in-} sie, resting her proud young head on the old 
deed, from all appearances she had become a } lady’s shoulder, and weeping those soft, warm 
member of the family. We seldom met now, } tears that relieve the heart so much. «JT have 
but kept our own rooms. Jessie became sadder } thought of you and «: him. Tell me that your 
and sadder each day; nothing interested her; } grandson is no worse.’ 
she absolutely pined to follow her mother. The old lady kissed her again, and tenderly 
Compacts made in a state of excited feeling ’ smoothed the glossy hair upon her temples. 
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“He is no worse, dear child—a little better, 


I think, since we have been quite alone—the 
tranquillity has done him good.” : 

“J should like to see him,” said Jessie..’ 
“Miss Hyde and I have missed him so much in 
our loneliness.” 

The old lady cast a grateful glance at me; 
then, turning to Jessie, she said, 

/ “Jt would make him strong enough to come 
if he knew that his sweet friend desired it.’ 

Jessie looked at that dear old face earnestly, 
and smiled through her tears. 

“You are very kind.” 

While we were sitting together, Mr. Lee came 
in. He had seen Mrs. Bosworth’s carriage at $ 
the door, and, knowing how seldom the old lady 
went out, sought her to pay his respects. 

It is seldom that two persons so thoroughly 
bred and so singularly intelligent as Mr. Lee ; 5 
and our visitor ever meet. Notwithstanding } ; 
the sorrow that oppressed us, the conversation $ 
that sprang out of the first greeting brought § 3 
cheerfulness with it. They did not talk directly 3 
of our loss, but every subject touched upon had 3 
a tinge of sadness in it, which betrayed the} 
buried feelings and sympathy which lay behind. 
Thad not believed that such power of pleasing 3 
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Jessie and myself. Mr. Lee presented her to 
our visitor, who put on her stateliest manner, 
and, after rising, stood as if ready to go; but 
her clear eyes were fixed on Mrs. Dennison’s 
face, and she seemed reading her to the soul. 

I think that Mrs. Dennison was, for once, 
awed by the moral force opposed to her; for 
suth it really was. The graceful flippancy of 
manner, which most people considered so cap- 
tivating, refused to come into action, and, for 
the moment, she really was awkward. 

“T did not know that you had guests,” said 
the old lady, with a stiff bend of the head. ‘If 
I remember, Mr. Lawrence told me that this 
lady would leave the neighborhood about the 
time he did.” 

The color flashed into Mrs. Dennison’s face, 
and she replied, with suppressed anger, 

‘“‘Mr. Lawrence presumed, madam, when he 
j ventured to regulate my movements by his 
$ own.’ 

Again the old lady gave her a quiet, search- 
ing look, and, without replying, moved toward 
the door. 

Jessie and I went down to the terrace with 
the old lady, while Mr. Lee took her to the car- 
riage. As the attendant opened the door, young 


could be carried into extreme old age as this } Bosworth leaned forward and reached forth his 


old lady manifested. While she was conversing, Shand to help her in. Jessie caught one glimpse 
Mrs. Dennison came in, much to our astonish- of the pale face, and, turning away, walked 


ment; for, of late, she had rather avoided both } 
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slowly into the garden. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GOD’S WORLD IS BEAUTIFUL. 


BY FINLEY 


On! there are some whose discontent, 
And selfish hopes and fears, 

Would make this world so beautiful 
A vale of sighs and tears; 

They little know that love and truth, 
And all the virtues fair, 

Must inward lie before they’re seen 
Or even felt elsewhere; 

And though God’s beauties, on this earth, 
Are strewn on every side, 

Yet are they passed unheeded by, 
And dimmed by pomp and pride. 


There’s not a spot upon this earth 
But what is fresh and fair; 

The flowers, as in Eden’s nooks, 
Still perfume all the air; 

The ocean’s bed is filled with gems, 
And mermaids, in their caves, 

Play with the treasures that are tossed 
To them by ocean’s waves; 

And though this world has many spots 
As dork as dark can be, 

Yet still some charm could be discerned 
If men could only see. 





JOHNSON. 


If those who bask in wisdom’s smiles 
Would draw aside the pall, 

And let the sun of knowledge shine 
Within the hearts of all; 

If they would on the highway cast 
The seeds of truth and love, 

Soon would the flowers of beauty bloom 
As in God’s home above; 

And then, instead of this bright world 
Been but a vale of tears, 

The rainbow Hope would span the gulf 
Between our sighs and fears. 


Within the drooping hearts of all 
The lamp of love would burn 

If filled with kindly oil, for which 
We, all of us, do yoarn; 

And many a heart would be made glad, 
And, on oblivion’s tomb, 

The flowers of love and kindness would 
In gorgeous beauty bloom; 

Then, oh! remember if the heart 
Would see God’s beauties rare, 

That truth and love must inward lie 
Before they’re seen elsewhere. 





THE CLOUDED HOUSEHOLD. 


BY LOUISE SMITH. 


eed 


“* AnD isn’t tea ready yet, Anna?” 
Harley Hilton spoke the words in a quick, 
impatient tone, entering his wife’s sitting-room 


with hurried steps, and awakening the infant § 


which by long and patient watching she had 
lulled to sleep. 

“It’s a pity you couldn’t have tea ready as I 
told you,” he continued. ‘Dr. Garnett invited 
me to ride into the country with him this even- 
ing, and now he’ll have to wait an hour.” And 
Mr. Hilton strode across the room with a clouded 
brow. 

“But, Harley, it was impossible, for Nellie 
has been so cross all evening that——” But 
Mrs. Hilton stopped short, as she thought 
how unmerited was his rebuke. Thus. another 
chilling reproach had damped the ardor of 
her early love, and another icy barrier was 
erected between two hearts bound together by 
the strongest earthly ties. 

Again she quieted the infant into slumber, 
and, with a deepening shadow of melancholy 
upon her features, left the room. 

“I know she looked weary,” soliloquized the 
husband, as he paused in his rapid march across 
the apartment with some inward compunction 
for his unkind words; ‘but then it’s so pro- 
voking.”’ 

Almost an hour had elapsed. Harley Hilton 
remembered how uncomplainingly his wife had 
remained at home during the long summer days, 
while he, fatigued and disgusted with clamor and 
dust, had so often, with disinterested friends, 
repaired to some rural retreat for rest and re- 
creation. 

*‘Would you like to go out riding this even- 
ing, Anna?” he asked, after a long mental con- 
flict, entering the sultry apartment and laying 
his hand familiarly upon the shoulder of his 
wife. 

“Oh! no; the company of Dr. Garnett would 
be more agreeable to you—I do not wish to de- 
prive you of that pleasure.” 

Mrs. Hilton spoke in cold, measured tones, 
at the same time receding from her husband’s 
touch; and with a proud, disdainful look, un- 
conscious of the icy barrier that each unkind 
word and look contributed to erect between 
them, po turned away. Again the clouds 


{ gathered about the brow of Harley Hilton, and 
S the evil propensities of his nature rose up. He 
$ left the room and did not return for hours. 

A few minutes afterward, Mrs. Anderson, a 
: neighbor, came in. 

‘What! in tears, Anna? Oh! this is sinful 
when the heavens are so serene, and the fading 
: sunlight seems to conspire to drive away every 
‘shadow of care.” 

; The words were spoken in a cheerful tone, 
$ and the speaker pushed back her gingham sun- 
bonnet and dropped contentedly into a chair. 
Her face was radiant with the happiness her 
lips expressed, and her unselfish heart throbbed 
$ freely with the blissful assurance of 4 “con- 
science devoid of offence toward God and man.” 

“T can’t help it,” was the melancholy reply, 
as Mrs. Hilton turned her eyes, glistening with 
tear-drops, upon the face of her companion; 
‘everything looks gloomy to me. What is there 
in this world but trouble?” 

‘‘Much, Anna,” and Mrs. Anderson turned 
toward the infant, who, with flushed cheeks 
and throbbing temples, was uneasily slumber- 
Sing by her side. ‘Yes, there is much besides 
: trouble,” she. reiterated; ‘there is happiness 
in living for those we love—ministering to the 
needy, and in living for heaven. Self, Anna, 
must be dethroned,” she continued, ‘‘and a love 
supreme reign in the heart, before that happi- 
ness can be known.” 

Mrs. Hilton remained silent, for the words 
$sent conviction to her soul. How often had 
3 she lamented over her own real or imaginary 
$ wrongs, forgetful that every heart has its sor- 
rows, and that it is through ‘great tribula- 
tion” that all must enter into the kingdom of 
heaven! 

Late that evening Harley came home. 

‘‘Shade the lamp a little, Harley; Nellie seems 
very restless,” said the wife; and she looked 
anxiously into the face of her husband, as they 
watched through the long, wearisome hours by 
the infant’s couch. All the anxiety of a mother’s 
heart was awakened for the little sufferer, and 
the evening’s anger was forgotten. 

But when the morning had pushed aside her 
3 dusky curtain, the blushing tint of health had 
} forever faded from that cherub’s cheek, and its 
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radiant eyes were glazed by the icy touch of 
death ! 

Mrs. Anderson clasped its dimpled hands upon 
its pulseless bosom and laid it in the little crib 
by the open window, where the honeysuckle’s 
sweet fragrance scented the morning breeze. 


«“<Of such is the kingdom of heaven,’ dear § 


husband,” murmured the mother, with a look 
of resignation, as her fingers strayed caress- 


ingly among the auburn locks that shaded the 
alabaster brow now cold and still. 

“Let us meet her there,” and the wife’s pale 
cheek was once more pillowed upon the hus- 
band’s bosom; while the barrier of contention, 
that had long separated their joys and sorrows, 
seemed, by the glow of affection, to be melting 
Saway. The cloud that had long overshadowed 
: the household had vanished. 








MOONLIGHT. 


BY R. G. JOHNSTON. 


Now hath the night attained its noon, 
And through the quiet skies the moon 
Roams like a banished queen who goes 
Seeking a haven of repose ; 

Yet finding none to give her rest, 

With mournful face pursues her quest; 
While stars, like maids within her train, 
Sharing her exile and her pain, 

Look on her beauty with sad eyes, 
Wherein a reverent pity lies. 

No darkling vapors intervene 

To mar the clearness of the scene, 

As slow she walks in solemn pride 

Amid the welkin’s silver tide. 

Sweet beautifier of the night! 

Oh! might’st thou bless us still with light! 
For with the glory of thy beams 

Thou bringest mirth and blissful dreams. 
Many a time when night has spread 

Her gorgeous mantle overhead; 

And zephyrs babbled to the trees 

Sweet breathed and soothing melodies; 
And tuneful crickets all around 

Made low respondence to the sound; 

I’ve lingered here, b th the tree, 
Drinking the bliss that flows from thee, 
Until the mystic bell has tolled 

Its solemn peal far o’er the wold, 

To summon forth the sprites who keep 





Their watch o’er mortals while they sleep. 
And as I watched with pleased surprise 
Thy form ascending through the skies, 
Till all thy beauty was revealed, 

And at thy shrine rapt Nature kneeled, 

A dreamy rapture softly stole 

Like plaintive music o’er my soul; 

And in my dreams I saw the earth 

As it will be when all its worth 

Shall be expressed, and woe and hate 

No more shall make it desolate. 

Then at each step sweet flowers shall grow, 
And with opposing colors glow; 

And ripe fruits shower from the trees, 
Kissed off their branches by the breeze; 
And songsters make the air resound 

With ever-gushing mellow sound, 

And from the splendor of their wings 
Shake favors fit for proudest kings; 

And beings walk in loveliness, 

Seeking whom they may greatly bless, 
And with enchanting voices sing, 

“Oh! holy, holy is our King!” 

While forests lift their branches high 
And make a murmur in the sky; 

And caverns and abysses lone, 
Throughout their depths make solemn moan; 
And all the streams their voices raise 

To join the swelling hymn of praise. 
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A PORTRAIT. 


BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


Hers was no saintly character 

Surpassing Nature’s common stature, 

You might find many a gentle one 

In life’s green places that could match her; 
She was not learned, was not great, 

Nor hers was beauty’s royal state; 

But there was glory in her eye 

A monarch’s kingdom could not buy; 

She bought it where the pearl of price 

Is purchased by the true believer, 

Tt could not dim with falling tears, 
“Nor at the grave’s dark portals leave her; 
Sweet words of cheer unconscious fell 

As dew upon earth’s burning bosom, 


Refreshing, blessing all below, 

Touching each bud of good to blossom ; 
Best counsels, twined with kindliest deeds, 
To sternest hearts found easy entrance. 
Her lamp, forever trimmed and bright, 
Woke careless sleepers to repent 3 

No hour but some one blessed her name; 
No day but chronicled her doings 

In Heaven’s fair register; she made 

This sad world glad with love’s o’erflowings; 
She needed not an artist’s hand 

To paint a halo round her brow, 

He saw her while she walked on earth, 

As in God’s sight she standeth now. 
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ALL DRESSES. 


BY MME. DEMOREST. 


Tue fall styles are unusually pretty, as will 
be seen from our engravings for this month. 


GenTLEMAN’s Wraprer.—Cut sack shape, 
with a seam in the center of the back, which fits 
it sufficiently to have the garment plain in the 
back. Confined by a cord at the waist, plain 
coat sleeve. Requires seven yards of cashmere, 
if the figure is such that it cannot be reversed; 
if it can be, six yards will do for a person of 
ordinary height. 


Etva Dress.—This dress, for a child of eight 
years, is something in the same style as the 
“Nellie” dress, excepting that the gore termi- 
nates in tabs, which extend over the short 
puffed sleeve: upon the waist, and also upon 
the skirt. The body is plain; the skirt plaited. 
Requires eight yards of silk. 
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$ Serena Arron.—For a Miss of nine years— 
3made in chambre. Would require five yards. 
: The waist is carried down the skirt, and forms 
$a gore. Both front and back are alike. The 
* sides are a plain breadth gathered to a band. 
; This is a low neck apron, simply joined at the 
$ shoulders with a bow and ends. 
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Boy’s Surr.—Of plain light French cassimere, 
3 for a boy of eight years. The pants are laid in 
‘ box plaits, and finished with a wide waistband. 
3The jacket is plain, slightly cut away, and 
Srounded off from the front, in the most ap- 
$ proved French style, and finished with side 
S pockets. Neatly tucked shirt, with a single row 
3 of embroidery, turn-down collar, and Prince of 
Wales neck tie, such as is furnished by Devlin, 


3 Hudson & Co., New York. 
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Tae Prarrre Frower.—The “Prairie Flower” 
is as charming, when made up in suitable ma- 
terials, as the blossom whose name it bears. It 
is simply a small bishop, with cuff and cap, and 
asort of scalloped cap laid over the front of the 
sleeve. It may be made in rep silk, or any rich 
goods, but is not adapted to thin materials. 


gin one, cut two-thirds of the way across the 
3 waist, both back and front, to allow the addi- 
$ tional fullness required in the skirt, there dre 
$two box plaits in the front, and in the back of 

A the skirt each side. Of double width material, 
: it requires one and a half yards. 


g 





3 Empire Coat.—A pleasant coat for boys of 
3 five to seven years. Any light material will 
3 do for this coat, which has a jacket waist, box 
; plaited behind, over a full skirt. In front the 
$ jacket is plain, and turned back en revers from 
$the waist beneath, which buttons down the 

front. Trimming of flat braid. Plain loose 
sleeve, with cuff turned back. Four yards of 
poplin will make it. 


Uxton Coar.—This little coat is proper for } 
a child from two to five years. Made of poplin; H 
the back is in plain sack fashion, and the front $ 
partly covered by a fancy jacket, which extends $ 
to the side-seams under the arm, and is fastened ; 
in the front by straps across the breast. The? 
sleeve is plain, excepting a cuff, which termi- 


nates at its center in rounded tabs. The trim- 
ming may be velvet or flat braid, and buttons. 


three eighth yard wide. 


: Watxine Coat—Front View.—Walking Coat 


2 fi boy from five t 1 k front, with 
The quantity of material required is three yards, $ ae SRS EE ee eee ee er eee 


} box plait running from the shoulder, and tacked 
$ down with buttons to bottom of waist; buttons 
’ down the front; back cf waist plain; skirt laid 
$on in box plaits; with a little pointed polka, 
$ sleeves half-wide, with a cuff ornamented with 
buttons. A small square collar. Is pretty im 
plain woolens or plain poplin. Requires three 
yards of material. 

Mme. Demorest, 473 Broadway, New York, 
furnishes patterns of all the latest Paris 
fashions. They can be procured, either by 
mail or express, in great variety, for either 


Warren Dress.—Dress for a child of three} ladies or children, by addressing her, post- 
to five years, and may be worn with either skirts 3 paid. Inquiries, in reference to such matters, 
or knee pants. It is cut in three pieces, front, : should be addressed to her, and not to the 
back, and sleeve; the skirt and waist are cut all} literary editors of ‘‘ Peterson.” 








UNION SOFA PILLOW IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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MarTeERIALs.—Six oz. red double zephyr; six 3 stitches, work 38 rows, and on it work 34 stars 
oz. white double zephyr; four oz. blue double} in cross stitch with the white wool. Finish 
zephyr. with worsted cord and tassels of red, white, 
With the red wool make ach of 6. Work in} and blue. Both sides of cushion may be alike, 
Princess Royal stitch a strip long enough for a3 or the under side of worsted damask if pre- 
side of a cushion. The same with the white} ferred. The quantity of material given is 
wool, making 3 long white stripes, 4 long red ; enough for both sides. 
ones, 8 red, and 3 white a little more than half 3 A full description of the Princess Royal stitch 
the length. For the field, make a ch of 42 * has been given in one of the back numbers. 
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The sleeve is 


arranged with a turned-back cuff, as will be 
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$ of cloth suitable for the season. 


BY EMILY H. 
BRAIDING DESIGN FOR THE TURNED-DACK CUFF AND WAISTOOAT, 


The material may be any sort 
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Tats is a pretty pattern for a boy of three or 


four years old. 
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equally suitable for ladies’ loose or tight jackets. 
We annex also a diagram by which to cut it out. 


one garment, 
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BRAIDING DESIGN FOR TRIMMING ROUND THE JACKBT. 
DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING OUT JACKET AND WAISTCOAT. 
3 
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stitched in the seams under the arms, so form 
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and the narrow one for the turned-back cuff 
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LADY’S PURSE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








Tus beautiful purse is composed of two § 
circles, which are made as follows. Do seven 


little roses separately, of the size of the one} 
given opposite, of gold thread. In the center of } 
each a bead is placed. Then join them together, $ 
as in the following engraving, surrounding $ 
them by a chain-stitch in black silk. Finish 3 
the circle by following the pattern, using red 3 
silk. We repeat, two of these circles are to be : 
thus made, 3 
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304 VARIETIES FOR THE WORK-TABLE. 


the foregoing, in black silk; the eyelet in gold 
thread, with<a white bead in the center. Join 
the flaps to the circle. Between these flaps, 
put three festoons, like the following, in gold 


BBD 
tay 








thread and a chain-stitch, passing over the 
Next make four, or eight, double flaps, like ; flaps, so as not to break the thread. 
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VARIETIES FOR THE.WORK-TABLE. 
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DESIGN FOR DARNING A PATTERN IN BOBBINET LACE. INSERTION. 
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COVER FOR A SMALL TRAY, 
OR FOR A BREAD OR BISCUIT BASKET. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 
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Tae materials required for making this cover ‘ cotton. The work is remarkably effective, and 
are ‘white linen and coarse white embroidery ; extremely easy of execution. The a ém- 
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ANTIMACASSAR. 
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ployed must not be very fine, and should be 
rather loose in texture. When cut to the re- 
quired size, the first thing to be done is to ravel 
out the threads, for the purpose of forming the 
fringe, which may be about an inch in breadth. 
It should be at first made only on three sides— 
viz: along the selyage and the two cross sides, 
the opposite selvage side being left till the 
work is nearly completed. For the work, draw 
out twenty-seven threads close together, then 
leave a space, and draw out twenty-seven more 
threads in the same manner. The space from 
which the threads are drawn is worked in a 
kind of open-stitch, with coarse embroidery 
cotton. Twelve threads are taken up with the 
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needle, and fixed by a back-stitch. Six threads 
are dropped, and then, again, twelve are taken 
up in the same manner as before, thus forming 
the sort of chain pattern shown in the illustra- 
tion. From the middle of the opaque stripe a 
single thread is drawn, and worked in common 
hem.stitch, and on each side narrow stripes in 
satin-stitch form a sort of herringbone pattern. 
The work consists egtirely of 4 series of opaque 
and open stripes. When the requisite number 
of stripes are formed, the fringe should be 
made on the fourth side, and the cover is com- 
pleted. This sort of work may be applied to 
various other objects besides the cover here 
described. 
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ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE, 


Tuis pattern will be found very effective for { any of the many purposes to which crochet and 
an Antimacassar or Toilet-cover; or, indeed, 3 netting may be adapted. 





PATTERN FOR A SERVIETTE. 


BY MADEMOISELLE ROCHE. 























Tue Serviette may be worked either in crochet The oblong form is sometimes preferable to the 


or netting, and it should be bordered by a fringe. } square, especially for a tray. 
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BOOK-MARKER. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER, 


For this see front of number. in cutting out the crosses after they are worked, 

Marterrats.—l} yards of dark blue ribbon, $ as much of their beauty depends upon the neat- 
the width given in design; 1 bunch of opaque ; ness and precision with which they are cut. 
white beads, small size; some fine white perfo- : Confine the three ribbons at the other end with 
rated cardboard. $a small piece of cardboard, inthe same way as 

With the beads work the crosses upon the: the crosses. The effect of this book-marker is 
cardboard, sewing a bead for every dot given : very beautiful, the ribbons seem to be tipped 
in the design, Work two of each kind, stitch } with ivory; and nothing could be prettier than 
them together back to back, inserting the rib- the combination of the Roman, Greek, and Mal- 
bon as seen in the design. Care must be taken * tese crosses. 
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THE FASCINATION SCHOTTISCH., 


BY A LADY. 


BY PERMISSION OF SEP. WINNER, PROPRIETOR OF THE COPYRIGHT, 

































































FASCINATION SCHOTTISCH. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. ; Mrs. E. Barrett BrowninG.—In the death of this lady, 


Waar Inrivence 1s Racz,—It is a frequent expression the best female poet English literature has to boast of, Italy 
; and freedom have lost one of their truest friends. Her un- 


“that race is everything.” Good qualitics or bad, it is 

said, run in the blood. We are not prepared to contradict : timely decease recalls to our memory the fullowing poem, 
this assertion absolutely. But we incline to think that ; the finest of its kind, we think, in our language. Many of 
the influence of race is overrated. To maintein-the.unal-s our readers, doubtless, have ead it before, but oven these 
terable character of races is really to assail the unity of ° will thank us for recalling it tothem. It is the poom by 
the race; and to assail the unity of the race is to strike at 3 which we would choose to remember even Mrs. Browning. 
the universal brotherhood of man, On the other hand, if $ Tens of thousands of American hearts will beat responsive 
all existing races, as Scripture teaches, have descended 8 to it. 
from one common stock, there is no reason why Civiliza- 3 A COURT LADY. 

tion, climate, and other causes may not gradually restore i Her hair was tawny with gold, her eyes with purple were 
the lowest to the condition of the highest: and this resto- 3 
ration is a doctrine which is inculcated, not only in the $ 
Bible, but by all the wisest philosophers also. Progress, it $ Never was lady of Milan nobler in name and in race; 

is taught, is a law of humanity. Man, either individually 3 Never was lady of Italy fairer to see in the face. 

or collectively, cannot stand still; advance or recede he $ Never was lady on earth more true ag a woman and wife, 
must; and if the moral world is not to be a failure, which 3 Larger in judgment and instinct, prouder in manners and 


Providence surely will not permit, the race must finally N ife. 


have its millenium. . 3 She stood in the early morning, and said to her maidens, 
This reasoning is sustained by experience. Take our § “Brin 

own race a8 an ¢. ple. It is indisputable that the great } That silken robe made ready to wear at the court of the 

body of the American people is descended from English, : king. 

Irish, German, or Scandinavian ancestors. But what were $ “Bring me the clasps of diamonds, lucid, clear of the mote, 

these ancestors two thousand years ago? Nay, what were 2 Clasp me the large at the waist, and clasp me the small at 

‘ N the throat. 
they even a thousand years ago? The red Indian was $ 


hardly less civilized, When Charlemagne carried fire and 3 ee em to fasten the hair, and diamonds to fasten the 
sword among the Pagan Saxons; when the Romans, in the } yno3 to drop from their rays, like a powder of snow from 


days of Tacitus, invaded Germany; when Cesar landed in ° the eaves.” 


dark, 
Her cheeks’ pale opal burnt with a red and restless spark. 





Britain; our forefathers dwelt in huts as rude as those occu- Gorgeous she entered the sunlight which gathered her up 


pied by New Zealanders now, knew nothing of the arts of in a flame, 
civilization, and were savage and brutal, to a proverb, in } While, straight in her open carriage, she to the hospital 
their social life, If it has been race, alone, which has ele- 5 = 
vated them from this degraded condition, how came it that 3 In she went the door, =i move poke od és 
race did not prevent them from originally sinking to it? 3 mper aae ww. gre the pellets, bat ench te the p 
Either our ancestors were first created barbarians, and, if 3 Up she passed through the wards. and stood at a young 
80, races can radically alter, for ours has; or they declined : man’s bed; 
into the barbarians from which they emerged, anddn that $ Bloody the band on his brow, and livid the droop of his 
event also it is proved that races can alter. 3 head. 

It is the boast of our race, peculiarly, that it loves per- ; “ Art thou a Lombard, my brother? Happy art thou,” she 
sonal independence. That such is a characteristic of tho 3 cried, enuill 
race, at present, it would be folly to deny. But how long 3 — ~o- like Italy on him: he dreamed in her fac 


has this sentiment distinguished’ it? It is but a few cen- $ 
Pale with his passing soul, she went on still to a second: 


turies since the majority of Englishmen were slaves, either 


slaves held as a personal chattel, or predial slaves, that is, ¢ 


serfs of the soil. A hundred years have not elapsed since 
serfdom prevailed in many parts of Germany. To this day, 
& race possessing many high qualities, we mean the Scla. 
vonian race, is just emerging from slavery. Why, if Briton 


and Teuton were so high in the scale of races, were 80 in- $ 


domitable in tieir love of freedom, did they tamely submit, 
century after century, to the degradation of personal ser- 
vitude? The popular idea about race will not bear scru- 
tiny. Race has, doubtless, something to do with progress; 
but the influence of race has been vastly overrated. No 
race is so degraded, that it cannot hope to rise; none so 
advanced, that it may not, if it neglects the laws of God, 
e. 

A New Conrrrsvror.—In our next number we shall in- 
troduce a new contributor, a retired lawyer, whose recol- 
lections will be occasionally contributed to“ Peterson.” 
The first of the series, “The Murder in the Glen Ross,” a 
tragedy that occurred in Virginia, a few years ago, will oc- 
oupy e1O of both the November and December number. 


Iie was a grave, hard man, whose years by dungeons were 
reckoned. 

» Wounds in his body were sore, wounds in his life were 
sorer, ‘ : 
“Art thou a Romagnole?” Her eyes drove lightnings 

before her. 


“ Austrian and priest had joined to double and tighten the 


8 co! 
$ Able to bind thee, oh! strong one!—free by the stroke of 
3 sword.” 
$ “Now be grave for the rest of us, using the life overcast 
3 i y) in glooms of the 
To ripen our wine of the present (too new) in g 
past.” 
. I's, 

$ Down she stepped to a pallet where lay a face like # gir 
s Young. and pathetic with dying—a deep black hole in the 
curls, 


« Art thon from Tuscany, brother? and seest thou, dreaming 
in pain, : 
} Thy pobre) stand in the piazza, searching the list of the 
$ slain?” 
$ Kind as a mother herself, she touched his cheeks with her 
id. . 


hands; 
“Blessed is she who has borne thee, although she should 
N weep as she stands.” 


SLPLPL F. 
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Qn she passed to a Frenchman, his arm carried off bya; InpiA Musiivs.—At the present day, the uneducated 
; $ Hindoo girl, by the use of her hands simply, could surpass 


: than § 
ar oT] 5 wee my brother! how shall I thank < the delicacy and fineness of texture-productions of the most 


} perfect machinery, in the manufacture of cotton and muslin 
7 of the heroes around us has fought for his land and 3 cloths. In England, cotton has been spun so fine, that it 
But ond hast fought for a stranger, in hate of wrong not } would require a thread of four hundred and ninety miles 
thine. in length to weigh a pound; but the Hindoo girl had, by 
“lappy are all free people, too strong to be dispossessed ; ; her hands, constructed a thread which would require to be 
But blessed are those among nations, who dare to be strong < extended one thousand miles to weigh a ‘pound; and the 
for the rest!” $ Deccale muslinus of her manufacture, when spread on the 
Ever she passed on her way, and came to a couch where } ground, and covered with dew, are no longer visible. 
Po.iTeNEss.—La Bruyere has well said that the spirit of 
politeness consists in our giving such an attention to our 
manners and language, that those around us are left con- 
tent with us and with themselves. 


One with a face from Venetia, white with a hope out of 
mind. 


g 
N 
Long she stood and gazed, and twice she tried at the name, 3 
But two great crystal tears were all that faltered and came, 3 
$ 
5 
: 
3 
3 
‘ 
5 


Only a tear for Venice?—she turned as in passion and loss, 
And stooped to his forehead and kissed it, as if she were 
kissing the cross. 


Faint with that strain of heart she moved on then to 


eee rrr 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. 

$1 wvol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This is one of 

Holding his hand in hers:—“ Out of the Piedmont lion } the most delightful books that has appeared for years. It 

Cometh the sweetness of freedom! sweetest to live or die on.” ; is only equaled, i@deed, by its predecessor, to which it makes 

Holding his cold, rough hands—“ Well, oh! well have ye ; a second series, and which came out about a twelvemonth 

done ago. The “Recreations” are a collection of essays, chiefly 

In noble, noble Piedmont, who would not be noble alone.” on matters of every day life, written, not in a hard, didactic 

: 5 
Back he fell while she spoke, She rose to her feet with a { Spirit, but tersely, gracefully, and suggestively. Indeed, 
spring— 3 this suggestiveness is one of the charms of the “Country 
= a Piedmontese! and this is the Court of the ; parson.” He tells you few things that are absolutely new; 
e his thoughts, in fact, are your own thoughts; but though, 
in a dreamy way, you have had precisely his very ideas 
in Sir Walter Scott’ ‘el of “Tk come up to you often and often, they were never before so 

“ naa Pt gee v4 sy th “¢: wnt ws clearly brought out or so methodically arranged. Your 

“q oe a pth Pact: Pg The § vanity is flattered continually by the reflection, “This is 
= s quneeally Pel eee ‘Bet . om 3 just what I have often thought,” while your taste is grati- 
benefit of those to whom it is not, we quote the description 5 Se Ee ee 

A aia a $ “putting things.” As a rule, the more cultivated the 
dat tet vinted binaeit te ae emg oe me ; reader is, the more he or she will like “The Recreations.” 

. eathe . oe a A 
his sword, and first looking around to collect his resolution, 3 Ticknor & Fields have brought out the volume in an un- 
ke bowed three times deliberately toward the holly-tree, } usually elegant style even for them. 

Gunes auuiah tolen de tale anne nooo Great Expectations. “ Household Edition of Dickens.” 
: : By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
ree Tear son & Brothers.—In our last number we noticed the ap- 
I bid thee awake, . $ pearance of an octavo edition of this novel. We have now 

White Maid of Avenel! San elegant duodecimo edition, profusely illustrated, to 
Moon gleams on the Lakco— } match the other volumes of Peterson & Brothers’ famous 
ween a “ vd Fell:- $ “Household Edition” of Dickens. A second perusal of 
ake thee, oh! wake, “Great Expectations” has confirmed the opinion we ex- 

? 

Th ae ais Avenslt pressed last month, that this is the best fiction its author 

ese lines were hardly uttered, when there stood the } }.., written within the last twenty years. Dickens, in his 
fi 


another, 
Stern and strong in his death, “ And dost thou suffer, my 
rother?” 


Taz Waite Lapy or AveneL.—This beautiful mezzotint 


figure of a femal i ithin th t f 
Halbert Glendinning.” oe, SRS, wit, Haren atepe « > freshest days, never surpassed the description of the con- 


— ict in “the meshes,” as given in this volume: the whole 
Cuvss ror Next YeaR.—It is not too early to begin to } chapter is wonderful. Peterson & Brothers have now pub- 
getup clubs for next year, Many fail to make their clubs 3 lished several different editions of this novel, which may 
lage enough, by neglecting to begin till after their friends } be had at all prices from fifty cents up to a dollar anda 
have promised for other gazi This Magazine is so $ half. For our own taste we prefer the present edition, 
much cheaper than others of its clase that thousands, who} Philip Thazter. A Novel. 1 vol.,12 mo, New York: 
never took it before, will take it for 1862, if its merits are } Rudd & Carleton.—Though this appears anonymously, we 
saly lald before them. We trust to our friends to do this } are not sure it is by a fresh author. There are turns of 
for us. Everything that a lady can want in a magazine is { expression, modes of thought, and management of inci- 
to be found in “Peterson” at a price one-third less than in } dents, which remind us, more or less, of an American 
other first-class periodicals. Remember, too, that while } novelist already known to fame. But whether “Philip 
this Magazine is not surpassed by any one in its Fashions, } Thaxter” is by a new writer, or not, it is a fiction of con- 
Work-Table Department, Receipts, etc., etc., it has the re- } siderable merit and interest. There is no attempt at fine 
putation of excelling any other lady’s magazine in its ; writing in it, no maudlin sentimentality, but an honest 
and engravings. { desire to describe life and character as they really exist. 
maetsinil The hero, consequently, is not immaculate, and if the 
Agr Courrssir.—This capital engraving requires no | heroine is so, or nearly so, it is by right of her prerogative 





description. It tells its own story. A match to it, “Navy } as a woman. Part of the story is carried on in New Eng- 
Courtship,” will appear in our November number. land, and part in California; and if life in the latter place 
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orn 
is' as truthfully depicted as in the former, the work, in Tue Paantom at ComMAND.—This feat is performed by 
every part, is unusually accurate. There is an excellent } means of confederacy. Having privately apprised your 
moral in the story. confederate that when he hears you strike one blow, it 


The Silent Woman. By the authos of “King’s Cope.” signifies the letter A; when you strike two, it means B; 
1 v0l.,8 vo. Boston: T. O. H. P. Burnham.—This is that } 804 60 on for the rest of the alphabet, you state to the 
rarest of vooks, now-a-days, a real, old-fashioned lovestory. § Company, that if any one. will walk into the adjoining 
The character of Cecilia, for she is the true heroine, though $ T0om, and have the door locked upon him, you will canso 
Lena was evidently intended for it, is fresh, animated, and $ #2y animal to appear to him which any person may name, 
life-like; and everybody rejoices, when, at the end, she mar- In order to deter every one except your confederate from 
ries the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux. We feel that, when N accepting the offer, you announce, at the same time, that 
she becomes Duchess of Axminster, she will “adorn that } the person who volunteers to be shut up in the room must 
high station, instead of being adorned by it. Uncle Ned is } be P d of considerable courage, or he had better not 


also a character we like. All the actors, however, except- 3 undertake it. Having thus gained your end, you give your 
ing Lena, are well-drawn. $ confederate a lamp, which burns with a very dismal light; 


telling him, in the hearing of the company, to place it on 
the middle of the floor, and not to feel alarmed at what he 
PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. $ may happen to see. You then usher him into the room, 


Tar Invisisie SPRINGS.—Take two pieces of white cotton ; Pe ee of , 
cand, preciody abthe te langth; denbie euch: them expe 3 You next take a piece of black paper, and a bit of chalk, 
cantitecindie® teste audasuniie. tenn tie.them, denier 3 and giving them to one of the party, you tell him to write 
very neatly, with a bit of fine cotton thread, at the part 3 Ce neato sf baw. ce nd wie pene te ai — 
where they double (i. ¢. the middle). This must all be 3 shut up in the room. This being done, you receive back 
donload $ the paper, and after showing it round to the company, you 


® 2 fold it up, burn it in the candle or lamp, and throw tho 
When you are about to exhibit the trick, hand round : ashes tee mortar; casting in at the same time a ities 
two other pieces of cord, exactly similar in length and ap- ? h : rhe P . 
pearance to those which you have prepared, but not tied, $ “ nn wap vibe rene nadiie hm emrataae +a 
and desire your company to examine them. You then re- 3 oo aihiak tee te take aiiae vritt 
turn to your table, placing these cords at the edge, so that ¢ s i acy eas ee 
they fall (apparently accidentally) to the ground, behind é ceed to pound the ashes in the mortar thus: Supposing tho 
Gcdittosainandn sick atin ao, bat tahe.up tha iad a 3 word written to be Cat, you begin by stirring the pestle 
prates ee gly lal inh asl md 4 i pal 4 ¢ round the mortar several times, and then strike three dis- 
Py <a gl ‘th ore DESYIOHALY Hane aah ee $ tinct blows, loud enough for the confederate to hear, and 
4 a asst p sik Passe UA $ by which he knows that the first letter of the word is C. 
tio es ri L524 Sieg 8 owe to child — ¢ ig ¢ You next make some irregular evolutions of the pestle 
ha pot 4 ab arg ee homes papa dosaaen: " * round the mortar, that it may not appear to the company 
> ? 
the best for your purpose, When the rings have under- : 


: . blow to denote A. Work the pestle about again, and then 
Ss 9 
gone a sufficient scrutiny, pass the prepared double cords § strike twenty blows, which he will know to mean T; 


enagh eure and. give the two ends of one cord to one 5 finishing your manceuvre by working the pestle about the 
gerson to hold, and the two ends of the other to another. mortar; the object being to make the blows as little re- 
Do not let them pull hard, or the thread will break, and $ : : $ " 
your trick be discovered. Request the two persons to a; g RE, OS, Geneon or avian ystaraaraard 
proach each other, and dais thih to'idtes you one end 4 : federate, and ask him what he sees. At first he is to make 
the cord which he holds, leaving to him the choice. You pee sep Sas Seeneny Senay ones ous SE 
then say, that, to make all fast, ne will tie these tio ends : CES RES aaa, Ser OnE 
together, which yea @ tietiighes ens Manat Gan te tS N interrogated several times, he says that something has ap- 
touch the rings; and reterain “to each person the end of : potest (oie SOAR rer 
the cord ext to hi bat ral t tht o ‘i $ That no mistake may be made, each party should repeat 
- m, you state that this trick is performed ; +, nimself the letters of the alphabet in the order of the 

by the rule of contrary, and that when you desire them to $ nae 
pull hard, they are to slacken, and vice versa, which is N / 
likely to create much laughter, as they are certain of $ prong nnpaetannan pnp entPOne? 
thaking many mistakes at first. x 

During this time, you are holding the rings on the fore- § RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE, 
finger of each hand, and with the other fingers preventing $ o Pickle Onions.—Gather your onions, when quite dry 
your assistants from separating the cords prematurely, } and ripe, all about the same size, not too small. Wash the 
daring their mistakes; you at length desire them, in a loud 3 dirt off them (do not pare them); make a strong solution of 
Yoice, to slacken, when they will pull hard, which will 2 salt aud cold water, into which put a gallon or two of 
break the thread, the rings remaining in your hands, $ onions, or as many as you wish to pickle. Change the 
whilst the strings will remain unbroken: let them be : water and salt twice a day, morning and night. for three 
again examined, and desire them to look for the springs in } days, saving the last water they were in; then take the out+ 
the rings. side skin off. Have a tin saucepan, large enough, or nearly 

Tae MrmacvLous APPLE.—To divide an apple into several $ so, to hold them, as they are always best all done together, 
parts, without breaking the rind :—Pass a needle and thread ; into which put the last water the onions were in, and take 
under the rind of the apple, which is easily done by putting 3 as much milk and add to the water, so as to make it half 
the needle in again at the same hole it came out of; and so 3 milk and half-water; to this add a double handful of salt; 
passing on till you have gone round the apple. Then take ? put your onions in it; have a skimmer with holes. Put on 
both ends of the thread in your hands and draw it out; by $ cold, and stand by and watch them. Keep constantiy— 
which means the apple will be divided into two parts. In $ from the time you put your saucepan on the fire till the 
the same manner, you may divide it into as many parts as } milk and water begins to boil—turning the onions, those 
you please, and yet the rind will remain entire. Present at the bottom to the top, and the top ones to the bottom, 
the apple to any one to peel, and it will immediately fall 3 and so on, with your skimmer; the milk and water will 
to pieces, tien through the holes. The onions will become trant 








o we. 





s 
are S that you give nothing but blows, and you then strike one 
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werner 
Let the milk and water, after it boils, boil for $ Bride Cake.—Wash two and a half pounds of fresh butter 

about ten minutes, keeping the onions stirred, but in stir- 3 in plain water first, and then in rose-water; beat the butter 
ring them be particular not to break one of them. Then $ 2 toa cream; beat twenty eggs, yolks and whites separately, 
have ready @ large pail, or pan, with a large colander, into < half an hour each. Have ready two and a half pounds of 
which turn them to drain, covering them with a cloth to N the finest flour, well dried and kept hot, likewise one and 
keep in the steam. Place on a table an old cloth of some : a half pounds of sugar pounded and sifted, one ounce of 
kind, two or three times doubled; place the onions in it § $ spice in fine powder, three pounds of currants nicely cleaned 
while quite hot; have an old piece of blanket or flannel, 3 and dry, half a pound of almonds blanched, and three-quar- 
and cover it also close over them, keeping in the steam. : ters of a pound of sweetmeats cut, not too thin. Let all be 
Let thém remain thus till the next day, when they will be ° $ kept by the fire, mix all the dry ingredients, pour the eggs 
quite cold, and look yellow and shriveled; take off the ; strained to the butter, but beat the whites of the eggs toa 
shriveled skins, when they will look as white as snow. : strong froth; mix half a pint of sweet wine with the same 
Have a pan ready, and put your onions in it; then make a : quantity of brandy, pour it to the butter and eggs, mix 
strong pickle of vinegar, the best you can get, to which 3 ; S well, then have all the dry things put in by degrees; beat 
add a quarter of a pound of the best white whole ginger, ; them very thoroughly—you can hardly do it too much. 
bruised, a good teaspoonful of Cayenne, half an ounce of $ 3 Having half a pound of stoned jar-raisins chopped as fine 
allspice, a quarter of an ounce of cloves, half an ounce of 3 as possible, mix them carefully, so that there should be no 
whole nutmeg, bruised, a small quantity of cinnamon, a ; lump, and add a teacupful of orange-flower water; beat the 
quarter of an ounce of mace, the like quantity of whole $ ingredients together a full hour at least. Have a hoop well 
mustard seeds. Boil all these up, and pour boiling hot in : N buttered; take a white paper, doubled and buttered, and 
your pan, over your onions; cover very closely, so as to : put in the pan round the edge; do not fill it more than 
keop in all the steam, and let them stand till quite cold, >; three parts with batter, as space should be allowed for 
which will be the next day; but they will not be hurt if : rising. Bake in a quick oven. It will require full three 
left till the following day, when you must have some wide- : hours. In making cakes of a larger size, put at the rate of 
mouthed bottles ready (and your bungs and corks), into $ § eight eggs to every pound of flour, and other ingredients in 
which put your onions; or you may put them into jars, but : the same proportion. The cake must be covered with an 
be sure they are well bunged or corked, with a piece of} icing. - 
bladder tied over each jar; before doing which put a good $ Crracknels.—Ono pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
tablespoonful of the best olive oil over each bottle or jar. 3 half a pound of currants, half a pound of butter, and a little 
let them stand in a cool place at least a month or six } cream; season with a little mace, and add as many eggs as 
weeks, when you may try their goodness; they will be ; will make the whole into a rather stiff paste. Make it up 
beautifully white, and eat crisp, without the least softness, ) in round balls, or pull four together with a fork, and dip 
and will keep good many months. They are some little } them (before baking) in rough-pounded loaf-sugar. 
trouble to do, but if you are fond of good pickled onions, Apple Egg Pudding.—Beat an egg well, then add a gill 
the trouble will be well repaid. of water or milk, seven tablespoonfuls of flour, and a salt- 

Apple Snow.—Ten good-sized apples, the whites of ten spoonful of salt; mix well together. Pare and cut into 
eggs, the rind of one lemon, half a pound of pounded sugar. pieces three apples; stir them into the batter. Boilitina 
Peel; core, and cut the apples into quarters, put them into cloth an hour and a quarter; if in a basin a little longer. 
a saucepan with the lemon-peel and rather less than half a ¢ Eat with melted butter flavored with lemon. 
pint of water. When they are tender, take out the peel, 
beat them to a pulp, let them cool, and stir them to the § 
whites of the eggs, which should be previously beaten to a N MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 
strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and continue the whisk-$ 7 Strengthen the Voice-—The best method of effecting 


€ 
Q 


ing until the mixture becomes quite stiff; and either heap 3 § this is by constant practice; care being taken to avoid over- 
it on a glass dish, or serve it in small glasses, The dish $ $ straining the voice, and to leave off whenever any symp- 
may be garnished with preserved barberries, or strips of § toms of hoarseness appear. All sudden chills should be 
of bright-colored jelly; and a dish of custards should be g $ avoided, and if abroad late at night, a warm cloak or shawl 
served with it, or a jug of cream. The apples must be N should be worn, and the veil kept down. A raw egg is 
stewed from thirty to forty minutes. ; recommended as useful for the voice; but a preserved fig, 
Hot-Cross-Buns.—Rub four ounces of butter into two § $ such as aro sold at the grocers’, is as efficacious, and much 
pounds of flour, add four ounces of sugar, and of ground $ more palatable. Or:—Go into a field three times a day, 
ginger, cinnamon, and mace mixed together, one ounce and ; and converse with a friend at one hundred and twenty feet 
whalf. Put a spoonful or two of cream into a cupful of % $ distance, for twenty minutes each time, extending the voice 
yeast, and as much good milk as will make the above into ° : 80 as every word may be distinctly heard. At the same 
“light paste. Set it near the fire to rise. The buns will g time let each hand grasp the elbows behind the back. 
bake quickly on tins. When half-done, press the form of a N To Clean Silks.—Dresses cleaned by the following method 
cross with a tin mould in the center. N have not the appearance of being cleaned :—Quarter of a 
Toad-in-a-Hole may be thought a very humble dish, but $ 3 pound of honey, quarter of a pound of soft soap, two wine- 
if well dressed is very good. Make a common batter of N glasses of gin, three gills of boiling water. Mix, and let 
eggs, flour, and milk, but rather thicker than usual, and $ stand until blood-warm. Spread the silk on a clean table, 
put in the center of it a fowl boned and stuffed with force- } : with a cloth under it—there must be no gathers. Dip a 
meat; let it be entirely covered with the batter, then bake 3 nail-brush into the mixture, and rub the silk well, espe- 
it. Two pounds of beef, or any kind of meat, may be sea- : cially where there are stains, or the most dirt or spots, and 
soned and dressed in the same manner. $ with a sponge wet the whole breadth generally, and rab 
% Keep French Beans green“until Christmas.—Be sure N gently. Then rinse the silk in cold, soft water; hang it up 
to have them sufficiently young not to require stringing. 3 to drain, and iron it damp. The quantity stated is fora 
Place them in an earthen pan, and between every layer 3 > plain dress. 
strew a thick covering of salt—thus, a layer of beans and a N How to make old Writing Legible—Take six or seven 
layer of salt alternately until the pan is full. Then cover N bruised galls, and put to them a pint of strong white wine; 
close ‘with leather, skin, or any cther substance which will $ 3 let it stand in the sun forty-eight hours; dip a brush into 
keep it air-tight. $ it, aud wash the writing. 
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Stains of Wine, Fruit, etc., after they have been long in { Wood Staining.—A decoction of walnut or hickory bark 
Zinen.—Rub the part on each side with yellow soap; then ; with a small quantity of alum in it, to give permanency to 
lay on a mixture of starch in cold water very thick; rub it { the color, will make an excellent dye. Wood of a white 
well in, and expose the linen to the sun and air till the } eolor receives, from the application of this liquid, a beauti- 
stain comes out, If not removed in three or four days, } ful yellow tinge, which is not liable to fade. It is particu- 
rub that off and renew the process, When dry, it may be $ larly adapted for furniture made of maple. 
sprinkled with a little water. Many other stains may bo : For taking Grease out of Colored Silk.—Take French 
taken out by dipping the linen in sour buttermilk, and } chalk, finely scraped, and put it on the grease spot, holding 
drying it in a hot sun, Then wash it in cold water, and 3 it near the fire, or over a warm iron reversed. This wil] 
dry it, two or three times a day, cause the grease to melt, the French chalk will absorb it, 

To Preserve Steel Goods from Rust.—After bright grates g and it may then be brushed or rubbed off. 
have been thoroughly cleaned, they should be dusted over { 70 make soft Pomatum.—Beat half a pound of unsalted 
with unslaked lime, and thus left until wanted. All the } fresh lard in common water; then soak and beat it in two 
coils of piano wires are thus sprinkled, and will keep trom rose-waters, drain it, and beat it with two spoonfuls of 
rust for many years. Table-knives, which are not in con- 
stant use, ought to be put in a case in which sifted quick- 
lime is placed about eight inches deep. They should bo } Essence of Ginger.—Take three ounces of ground ginger, 
plunged to the top of the blades, but the lime should not } two ounces of lemon-peel cut very thin, put these into 
touch the handles, § quart of brandy; let it stand a fortnight, shaking it once or 

Ironmoulds should be wetted, then laid on a hot water. twice every day ; strain it through a linen cloth, and bottle. 

late, and a little essential salt of lemons put on the part. To Stew Onions.—Peel, flour, and fry them gently of « 
piate, . ; fine brown, but do not blacken them; then put them into 
If the linen becomes dry, wet it, and renew the process, ‘ @ emall stewpen, with a little grav - on 
observing that the plate is kept boiling hot, Much of thes | og stow aa gi aa Y> Pepper, and salt; 
powder sold under the name of salt of lemons is a spurious 
preparation: and therefore it is necessary to dip the linen NER aha Mer 6 ly TST ART pe tne a 
in a good deal of water, and wash it as soon as the stain is 
removed, to prevent the part from being worn into holes RECEIPTS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 
by the acid. Broth of Beef, Mutton, and Veal.—Put two pounds of 

Fried Cucumber—Take a full-grown cucumber, ripe, } lean beef, one pound of scrag of veal, one pound of scrag of 
but still solid, and slice it thin—that is, not over a quarter } mutton, sweet herbs, and ten peppercorns, into a saucepan, 
of an inch thick—and dip the slices in a flour batter so as } with five quarts of water; simmer to three quarts, and 
to cuat them, and then fry them in very hot lard, and § clear off the fat when cold. Add one onion, if approved. 
plenty of it (not in a greased skillet), and eat them hot. } Soup or broth made of different meats is more supporting, 
Slices of salt fat pork, treated in the same way, are a good 3 as well as better flavored. To remove the fat, take it off 
accompaniment, In both cases the batter should be cooked } when cold as clean as possible; and if there be still any re- 
of an even light brown. maining, lay a bit of clean blotting-paper on the broth 

Cucumber Farcies—Take full-grown cucumbers, peel 3 when in the basin, and it will take up every particle. Or, 
them, divide them lengthwise, remove the seeds, and re- § if the broth is wanted before there is time to let it get cold, 
place them with any sort of forcemeat, seasoned with a $ put a piece of cork up the narrow end of a funnel, pour the 
few drops of Chili vinegar; then tie them together with § broth into it, let it stand for a few minutes, and the fat will 
thread; dip them in batter, and fry them. In Russia, cu- 3 rise to the top; remove the cork, and draw off into a basin 
cumbers are preserved throughout the winter by being 3 as much of the broth as is wanted, which will be perfectly 
merely salted; and they are commonly eaten raw, but } free from fat. 
without vinegar, and unpeeled. 3 Apple Water is very delicate. Cut two large apples in 

‘ 
3 
$ 
N 


$ brandy; let it drain from this; add to it some essence of 
; lemon, and keep it in small pots. 


Grape Wine.—Take twenty pounds of grapes, very ripe } slices, and pour one quart of boiling water on them; or on 
and picked clean, pour upon them six quarts of boiling } roasted apples; strain in two or three hours, and sweeten 
water, cover them close, and, before they are cold, break § lightly. Or:—Peel and quarter four large rennet apples, 
the grapes with the hand; let them stand three days, then $ or any other firm acid apple. Put them into one quart of 
strain them as dry as possible, and stir into the liquor ten $ water with the peel of half a lemon and a handful of washed 
pounds of sugar; tun it the next day, and it will work 3 currants; let all boil for one hour, then strain it; add sugar 
itself pure; lay the bung on it until it has done hissing. to taste. Let it stand till cold. A little wine may be added 

To Silver Ivory.—Immerse the ivory in a weak solution 3 to it when about to be drunk. 
of nitrate of silver, and let it remain until the solution has 3 = White Wine Whey.—Put half a pint of new milk on the 
«given it a deep yellow color; then take it out and immerse 3 fire; tne moment it boils up, pour in as much sound raisin 
it in a tumbler of clean water, and expose it in water to the $ wine as will completely turn it, and make it look clear; let 
rays of the sun. In about three hours the ivory acquires a 3 it boil up, then set the saucepan aside till the curd sub- 
black color; but the black surface, on being rubbed, is soon 3 sides, and do not stir it. Pour the whey off, and add toit 
changed to a brilliant silver. $ half a pint of boiling water and a bit of white sugar. Thus 

To Clean Head and Clothes-Brushes.—Put a tablespoon- ; you will have a whey perfectly cleared of milky particles, 
ful of pearlash into a pint of boiling water. Having fastened } and as weak as you choose to make it. 

a bit of sponge to the end of a stick, dip it into the solution, 3 Whey.—Put one pint of warm milk into a vessel before 
and wash the brush with it. Next pour over it some clean, 3 the fire, and add to it half a tablespoonfut of rennet. When 
hot water, and put it aside for a short time; then drain and 3 the curd forms, cut it into squares to allow the whey to 
wipe it with a cloth, and dry it before the fire. $ escape. Then put it on a sieve, and drain it carefully. The 

A Cheap Preserve.—Three pounds of apples, three pounds ; milk may also be turned with lemon-juice; and the curds 
of pears, three pounds of plums, cut in small pieces, stoned } may be eaten with sugar and nutmeg, but not by @ sick 
and cored, and three pounds of loaf-sugar. Boil for thirty ; person. 
minutes. % Ground Rice Milk.—Boil one spoonful of ground rice, 

To Prevent Onions from Affecting the Eyes when being * rubbed down smooth, with one pint and a half of milk, @ 
Peeled.—Put a piece of bread on the point of a knife, and $ bit of cinnamon, lemon-peel, and nutmeg. Sweoten when 
oecasionally smell at it. ® nearly done. 
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Vinegar and Lemon Whey.—Pour into boiling milk as; To Dys Feataers Biue.—Into two pennyworths of oil of 
much vinegar or lemon-juice as will make a small quantity 3 vitriol, mix two pennyworths of the best indigo in powder ; 
quite clear, dilute with hot water to an agreeable acid, add } let it stand a day or two; when wanted shake it well, and 
abitor two of sugar. This is less heating than if made of ; into a quart of boiling water put one tablespoonful of the 
wine, and, if only to excite perspiration, answers as well. : liquid. Stir it well, put the feathers in, and let them sim- 
Caudle ia made in various ways. Make a fine smooth } mer a few minutes. 
gruel of half-grits; strain it when boiled well; stir it at dif-$ To Dg Fsarners Yeuow.—Put a tablespoonful of the 
ferent times till cold, When to be used, add sugar, wine, ; best turmeric into a quart of boiling water; when well 
and lemon-peel, with nutmeg. Some like a spoonful of } mixed put in the feathers, More or less of the turmeric 
brandy besides the wine; others like lemon-juice. 3 will give them different shades, and a very small quantity 
2 of soda will give them an orange hue. 
To Dre Featuers Green.—Mix the indigo liquid with 
turmeric, and pour boiling water over it; let the feathers 
MAKING FEATHER FLOWERS. simmer in the dye until they have acquired the shade you 
want them. 
Pink Dys.—Three good pink saucers in a quart of boiling 
water, with a small quantity of cream of tartar. Ifa deep 
2 color is required, use four saucers, Let the feathers remain 
$ in the dye several hours, 
To Dye Featuers Litac.—About two teaspoonfuls of cud- 











Tne ART OF MAKING FeaTHer Fiowers is scarcely known 
or practiced in this country ; but they can be made to equal 
foreign productions from the plumage of the common goose, 
and will, at trifling expense, produce bouquets of all the 
garden favorites. $ 

1, Proctire good white goose or swan’s feathers, and free > 


$ bear, into about a quart of boiling water; let it simmer a 
littl t ‘ ’ ; 
tem Trem Wown, except 9 on ee eee few minutes before you put in the feathers. A small quan- 


t ood i f 
Red onyn hata pg pia pe pe narastene pint A a tity of cream of tartar turns the color from lilac to amethyst, 
> ’ > sir 
paper, cut out the shape of each size, leaving the shaft of ; F-Pt pres cand bp ate niga * vf z “gn a 
the feather half an inch longer than the petal of the flower; $ Vike! nae  ouraeter 
bend the feather with the thumb and finger to the proper g spoonfel of prepared cockignel, and thes 0 fiw doape of 
$ muriate of tin. N.B.—This dye is expensive, and scarlet 


3. Th iii ‘cice Geum: sue Weanr cf a Fistea— ken $ flowers are best made with the plumage of the red Ibis, 
— pee Pet 
piece of wire six inches long; across the top lay a small piece } which cnn. gencmliy be hed of  bisé- ancien, 
Mitton eel, tern the wird over itpand wind it round $ BEFORE THE FEATHERS ARE DYED they must be put into hot 
’ $ h t into the dyes 
until it is the size of the heart, or center of the flower you 3 Water, a0 Sop Champ Gouie Satan Chay eyo oe aes 
7 y ° After they are taken out of the dye, rinse them two or three 


“26 ane peti se mje i) eh peste 3 times in clear cold water (except the red), which must only 
ea 2 : r bnshig oud ie pres . mons ee ; be done once. Then lay them on a tray, over which a cloth 

eens Sere es made of Ene Indian silk, or feathers * has been spread, before a good fire; when they begin to dry 
may be used for this purpose. After the petals have been $ 


d unfold, draw each feathe' tly between your thumb 
attached, the silk or feather is dipped into gum, and then : pe ioe ste it regains mean bo . 
into the farina. Place the petals round, one at a time, and ‘ ; 
wind them on with tao cotton, No. 4; arrange them “yn ee ee ee ee eee 

oda i b - Vit 8 : cut like those of the natural flower, and serrated at the 
* geregpianl om Pewee gare stecoos! ep 2 -_ ig edge with a very small pair of scissors, For the calix of a 
i ae Sathorn, penis oe — pane he therm moss-rose the down is left on the feather, and is a very good 
For small flowers the calix is made with paste. Cover the $ Te 
stems with paper or silk the same as the flowers; the paper $ OPPO LPL LE LLL LE LLL LL DD AAAS 
must be cut in narrow strips, about a quarter of an inch 
wide. : FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 
To MAKE THE PasTzs oF THE CaLIx, HEARTS, AND Bups oF ; Fic. 1.—CARRIAGE DRESS OF SMOKE-COLORED SILEK.—It is 
Fiowens.—Take common white starch and mix it with $ made in the Polonaise style, body and skirt in one. It is 
gum water until it is the substance of thick treacle; color } trimmed with three bands of black velvet, two of which 
it with the dyes used for the feathers, and keep it from the } pass from the shoulders down the sides of the skirt, the 
= ; third passing from the neck down the front. These bands 
MAKE THE Farina.—Use common ground rice, mixed are edged with rows of narrow black lace. The sleeves are 
Lo stiff paste with any dye; dry it before the fire, and } tight to above the elbow, where they are headed by two 
cat quite hard, pound it to a fine powder. The buds, ; large puffs. The jockey or cap, with the trimming on the 
— i ye seg seh — — made with } lower part of the sleeve, is of velvet, edged with lace. Bon- 
wound around wire, mou to the shape } net of pink silk, trimmed with roses, 
With thumb and finger. Smooth it over with gum water, ; Fic. 11.—Hovuse Dress OF BLUE SILK FIGURED WITH STARS.— 
and when dry, cover the buds, berries, or calix with the ; The skirt is full and long, but quite plain. The body is 
Proper colored pastes; they will require one or two coats, ? high, with a short point at the back as well as in front. It 
~ may be shaded with a little paint, and then gummed ; has two lappels opening in front of black velvet. The 
left to dry. | sleeves are moderately loose, with a black velvet cuff. 


3 
s 
3 


Flowers of two or more shades or colors are variegated } Head-dress of black lace and fiame-colored flowers. 
with water-colors, mixed with lemon-juice, ultramarine Fig. m1.—Tae CLoTmpE OF GRAY SILK, SPOTTED WITH 
“rs a purse for biue, and gold may also be used in powder, ; BLACK.—The skirt finished at the edge by a very narrow 

=a a: lemonjuice and gum water. $ quilled frill of the same. The sleeves fit closely to the arm, 
og _— required are some good white goose or } with a full puff, forming an epaulette on the shoulder. 
a, ap ry @ little fine wire, different sizes; a few § Round the waist is worn the Ceinture Medicis. Jt is made 
co ne floss silk, some good cotton wool or wadding, } of black velvet. In front it has one point up and two down, 

Teel of No. 4, Moravian cotton, a skein of Indian silk, the $ the latter finished with small tassels. At the back it has 
March and gum for pastes, and a pair of small sharp scis- ? one point up and three down, finished with tassels. A broad 
fore, a few sheets of colored silk paper, and some water- ’ ceinture of black silk, fringed at the ends, is fastened on the 
colors, with the following dyes. é left side of the waist. The pelerine, of muslin and guipure, 
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‘FABSHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 





‘is in the form of a halfhandkerchief. The point at the back 
is pinned down to the corsage, and the two points in front 
are left to hang loosely. 

Fic. 1v.—Taz Acyes.—This cloak is made of black silk. 
It is very long, and trimmed at the bottom with two ruffles, 
which are pinked at the edges. The lower ruffle is much 
the deepest. A fall hood trimmed with gimp ornaments 
finishes the cloak. 

Fic. v.—Tax Carnarine, a cloak of gray cloth, plaited 
full on the shoulders, with very large flowing sleeves. The 
eollar, sleeves, and bottom of the cloak are bound with 
dark purple ribbon. 

Fic. .vi—Hap-Dress, composed of black lace and crimson 

‘ostrich feathers, 

Fig. vir.—Care of thin white muslin, black velvet and 

lace. 


POLLED APO RL, 

Brarpine in black on white pique or marcella is very 
fashionable for morning dresses. A morning dress of this 
material, braided down the front of the skirt, or round the 
hem, with black braid, looks very stylish. We saw ono of 
these dresses made with a Zouave jacket, braided up the 
front, round the bottom, and on the sleeves to match the 
skirt. A clear muslin chemisette with a braided trim. 
ming, and a small collar with braided ends, completed this 
toilet. The back of the jacket was made to draw and un- 
draw at pleasure. 

Lone SasnEs, which are usually an accompaniment to 
dressy toilets, are g lly worn fastened at the side, and 
are made with long bows; they are also frequently worn 
crossed in the front, but with no bows, and are fastened 
with a buckle. Sometimes, too, sashes are worn with ends 
crossing behind as well as in front, but the ends are then 








General Remarxs.—But comparatively few new goods $ much shorter. 
have appeared this fall, and those are of an inexpensive ; Mantes still continue large, ag a general fashion; but 
kind. There are many varieties of woolen material for } efforts are being made to introduce smaller ones. For 
dresses; poplins of all qualities and prices; and silks, but : winter wear the large ones are preferable. 
less costly than those heretofore worn. Plain colors still ; SHAWLS are very popular. For present use grenadine is 
continue in favor, Browns, grays, and other neutral tints, } much worn. We have noticed some very pretty black 
are the most fashionable, if we except black, which is as $ grenadine ones, embroidered only on the small point which 
popular as ever. A toilet composed principally of black } falls over the large ones. One of these shawls was trim- 
may be sombre, but it is always elegant. med all round with a piece of crossway lilac silk, and 

There is nothing decidedly new as yet in the make of 3 embroidered in silk on the small point with branches of 
dresses. 2 fuchsias in lilac. A white cashmere shawl was braided in 

Sxints are still fuller at the bottom than at the top, and } an arabesque pattern in black all round, and on the small 
are generally trimmed with flounces, quillings, etc. Some $ point a rich design, nearly filling up the corner. This 
new dresses have been made with six or seven flounces, 3. article was exceedingly distingue. For colder weather, 
which extend above the knee; higher than they have been } shawls of these styles are being prepared of black silk and 
worn for a year or so past. Trimmings down the whole 3 cloth. These latter are usually trimmed with a row of 


length of the front of the dress are also popular. These } black lace, headed by a jet trimming. 
consist usually of quillings of ribbon, or puffings of silk, : 
s 


Bonnets continue large. The newest style of face trim- 
bews of ribbon and buttons, as the taste or material of § ming consists of a wreath of flowers which lie far down on 
which the dress is composed may dictate. } the forehead, The bonnet also comes far over the front. 
A very beautiful dress for half-mourning has been made 3 This is. becoming to but few faces, carried to the extrethe 
of black silk, with a row of black ribbon bows down the : it now is, though a bonnet which slightly droops is gene- 
front, each bow having @ jet buckle in the center. The ¢ TAlly the most becoming which can be worn. Black straw 
sleeves were coat-sleeves, that is, partially tight to the } bonnets are yery much worn this autumn. The usual trim- 
arm, with a deep, turned-up cuff. Another very pretty 3 ming is of red, or forest green, deep pink, dark-blue, or 
dress for the fall is called the Beatrix, and is made of black ? lilac. One of the prettiest which we have seen is of black 
grenadine with cherry-colored bees. It has only one deep : horsehair, trimmed inside and out with bunches of red 
flounce surmounted by a band of plain silk edged with 3 and black cherries. The cape is of black ribbon bound 
cherry-color, and raised on each side of the skirt by a large $ with red. White straw bonnets, trimmed with white rib- 
bow of pinked silk, cherry and black. The body was plain, , bon and white ostrich plumes, or with black velvet and 
but completed by a wide waistband which reproduces the } black plumes, are very elegant. 
two colors of the dress, and the sleeves were trimmed with 
a frill raised by two bows matching those on the skirt. 


We have seen among some dresses for a bride, another CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
dress. composed of silver-gray pou-de-soie. On the lower: Fic. 1—DRess FoR A LITTLE GiRL.—The coat is made of 
part of the skirt are two bands of blue velvet bordered with } gray cloth, with a dark-blue plaid, and is trimmed with 
an edging of white blonde. Two bands of the same pass ; galloon and buttons of dark blue. White straw hat with a 
en tublier up the front of the skirt. The low corsage is not $ black brim, ornamented with a long white ostrich plume. 
pointed, and has a berthe of the same material as the dress, § Fig. t1.—Basy’s Rone or Jacoyer Mustn, richly em- 
trimmed with blue velvet edged with blonde. The short } broidered down the whole length of the front. 
sleeves are in puffs. When the pelerine is worn with this } Fig. 1.—Dress ror A LiTrLe Bor.—The skirt is of gray 
dress, long sleeves, formed of two puffs of silk separated by 3 cashmere, trimmed with two bands of Solferino colored 
narrow bands of velvet, are attached to the short sleeves. {cashmere set on with rows of black velvet. Tho jaeket 

Mornin Daesses ave frequently cut in the Polonaise ; and sash are of Solferino colored cashmere, trimmed with 
style, body and skirt in one piece, gored. Sometimes a } narrow black yelvet. Gray hat with Solferino colored vel 
loose jacket of the same material as the dress is worn } vet band and plumes. 
over the Polonaise. This is particularly desirable for cold} Fra, 1v.—Coar vor A Bor oF TEN YEARS oF AGE, made of 
weather, or for an invalid. A morning dress called the { brown tweed or water-proof cloth. The lappels in frent 
“baby robe-de-chambre,” is made with a slightly full waist, $ are mae so they can be buttoned over if necessary. 
back and front, and is trimmed with a double ruche of ; Fra. v.—CAsaque ror A LitTie Grnu.—It is of heavy drab 
quilling of silk of two shades. These ruches go around the $ cloth, with trimming of a darker shade of cloth. 
neck, and are continued all the way down the front, and $ ¥iG. vi—A snort CLoak FoR AN INFANT IN SHORT 
around the bottom of the skirt. The waist may be con- ° presses.—This cloak is of two shades of gray cloth, striped. 
fined by a cord and tassel, belt, or ribbon of the color of § There is a small hood, gathered and tied by a ribbon at the 
the trimming. back. 
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ZOUAVE JACKET. 
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